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THE EAST GERMAN FACADE 


N Norway, where there are free elections, Communist repre- 
sentation in the Storting has this week been virtually wiped 
out. In Czechoslovakia, where nothing is free, the secret police 


of a Communist Government are conducting a terror on the usual 
lines, arresting unoffending citizens by night and haling them off 
without trial to labour camps or the uranium mines. In the Eastern 
Zone of Germany the Soviet authorities have created, without elec- 
tions, a Communist Government of Eastern Germany as rival to the 
West German Government at Bonn. There is no comparison between 
the two institutions. The Bonn Government represents over forty 
million Germans. The new Eastern Government deals with an area 
contaiuing between seventeen and eighteen million ; to speak of its 
representing them would be to treat farce as reality. About the per- 
sonalities.who figure on this new stage little need be said here ; they 
discussed by a German writer on a later page. 
Nothing has happened that was not expected. All that is surprising 
is that the Russians have not done sooner what they have obviously 
been meaning to do for so long. Nor is the general situation substan- 
The Eastern Zone has hitherto been administered 


are instructively 


tially changed. 

direct by the Soviet authorities; now the administration will be 

indirect, but there will be no question of its clashing at any point 
ussian instructions or desires. 


with R 
The name of puppet is rightly assigned to thé new Government. 





None the less it is definitely a government of a kind, and its existence 
will have certain effects. Whether its creation can be said to accen- 
tuate the division between Eastern Germany and West may be 
doubted ; the iron curtain was all but impenetrable already. It gives 
a certain show of specious legality to this formal extension of Russia’s 
sphere of patronage, for Eastern Germany will no doubt enter into 


the same relationship with Russia’s satellites as they have contracted 
with one another. And an attempt will certainly be made to shake the 


allegiance of adherents of Bonn. Russia is already foreshadowing 
various ameliorations, such as the withdrawal of all or a great part 
ot her occupation troops. The British, American and French troops 


n in Western Germany, and are actually at the moment holding 
suvres there. The contrast may possibly provide material 
though it is certain that responsible West German leaders 





would rather the Allied troops stayed for the present than went ‘he 
me lesson to be drawn is that everything must be done by the 
Western Allies to strengthen the Bonn Government and make 


and harmonious. The dismantling 
and the «nexplicable declara- 


co-operation with it constructive 


versy stll compromises relations, 
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the American High Commissioner, Mr. McCloy, this week 
must make a difficult situation more difficult still. But formal per- 
mission has just been given to the Bonn Government to appoint its 
own representatives on the Council of O.E.E.C., and it is very much 
to be hoped that when the Committee of Ministers and the Council of 
Europe meets next month a further step will be taken towards asso- 
ciating Western Germany with Strasbourg. That way lies the best 
answer to the manoeuvres in the East. 


tions by 


The French Crisis 


M. Moch, who, at the time of writing, is titular Prime Minister of 
France, although he still has ro prove that a working majority in the 
Assembly is prepared to back him, is regarded by the Communists 
with particular dislike, owing to the part he played, as Minister of 
the Interior, in breaking up the strike wave two years ago. He 
showed then a high degree of political courage, which he will 
stand in great need if he is to succeed in his new task. It is M. Moch’s 
the Socialists, who have once again been responsible for 


‘ 
OL 


the break-up of the coalition between Left and Centre which in 
various forms has governed France for the past three years. As has 
so often happened before, the point was reached a fortnigt ago at 


they were obliged to choose between popularity and power, 
ey chose popularity ; that is to say, they had to 
the proposed bonus for lower-paid ind 
leaving the Queui lle coalit Their decision was no doubt influenced 
rumblings discontent in Labour circles, which, though 
not expressed strikes ly 
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The Problem of Peking 


There are as yet no signs, either in Washington or London, of 
how the awkward problem jointly posed by Mao Tse-tung and 
Sialin is going to be solved. On the question of recognising Peking 
there ss a fundamental, though not necessarily a serious, divergence 
between British and American interests. For us the issues are far 
simpler than they are for the Americans. Our commercial interests 

una are bigger than theirs, and our Government has officially 
encouraged its nationals in China to stay at their posts in the hope 
that something like normal trading conditions will eventually be 
restored by the Communists. Communist pronouncements have 
tended on the whole to justify this hope, but it is clear that until 
their claim for diplomatic recognition is granted the Communists 
not take the foreign communities out of the form of cold storage 

mn which they at present inconveniently and very expensively exist. 
The British interest therefore lies in taking an ultimately inevitable 
ep sooner rather than later. The Americans, on the other hand, 
fewer and less important hostages to fortune (they tended to 
evacuate where we stood fast), can afford to take a wider view. 
Theugh the State Department must be as well aware as the Foreign 
Office that the new rulers of China cannot be cold-shouldered indefi- 

y. Washington would like to postpone recognition for as long as 
ssible. Morally—or, anyhow, America is 
ceeply committed to the Nationalists than we are, and she views 








emotionally more 
a distaste which is equal to, and an apprehension which is 
perhaps greater than, ours the prospect of admitting to the Security 
Counc The whole question bristles with diffi- 
culues. They will have to be faced and overcome, and it is vital that 
should be accomplished by joint Anglo-American action. There 
s, happily, no evidence at the moment that anything else is 
contemplated. 


i protégé of Russia. 


The Austrian Vote 

The Association of Independents which, under the leadership of 
Herr Kraus, has won sixteen seats in the Austrian General Election, 
has had the Nazi label attached to it. There is a certain amount of 
usufication for this charge ; in his pan-Germanism, his opposition 
1¢ clericalism and the older parties, and in his even fiercer opposition 
10 Communism, Herr Kraus preaches a doctrine which has 
vndeubtedly attracted many heirs of Nazism to his banner. But 
there are others besides impenitent Nazis in his camp. Pan- 
Germanism is a doctrine whose roots in Austria long antedate Hitler ; 
the coalition between the People’s Party and the Social Democrats 

ch has held power for the past four years inevitably drove the 
more restless voters, particularly among the young, into an open 
gesture of opposition ; and fear of Communism needs no explanation 

a country which is a neighbour of Czechoslovakia and in which 
the Red Army still squats. As a third party the Association of 
Independents is capable of exercising a considerable influence on 
course of Austrian politics. The People’s Party, with 77 seats, 
the Social Democrats, with 67 seats, can obviously continue 
1 coalition without any trouble for as long as they both wish. 
Put they will now be each aware that, should their coalition ever 
break down within the life of the present parliament, material 
for an alternate government is available for themselves (or for their 


o~ 
— 


possible eventuality, however remote it may seem 
major parties are prepared to go on working 
wogether and are separated on no 


< cepues ‘T his 

10G3 tor the twe 
major point of principle), will 
cerlainiy mean that the Association of Independents is treated with 
mere consideration than its numbers or antecedents would justify. 


Repression in Prague 

Hy nany private tragedies have been caused by the past weck’s 
arrests in Czechoslovakia can only be guessed at. The 
Czech authoriues alone know the ful] number of those who have 
teen arrested, and how many of these have been sent to forced 
ebour, tortured or “ liquidated” ; in due course, no doubt, garbled 


wave cil 


figures and garbled excuses for the purge wil) be offered to a sceptical 
word, but at present al) that can be safely said is that this has 
been the most thorough drive against the non-Communist opposition 
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to be made since last year’s coup d’éiat, and that on this occasion 
the scope of the arrests appears to have been wider than before 
It is believed that those seized include many members of the Com- 
munist Party, as well as the Communists’ traditional victims—’ 
professional men, shopkeepers, Christians and so on. The main 
question still in doubt is whether any open gesture of hostility 
to the Communist régime gave the signal for the purge; w hether, 
in fact, the conspiracy which will inevitably be produced as justifj- 
cation for repression ever had any reality or not. If there was 
such a conspiracy it would be far from surprising, for no govern- 
ment in the world today is so intensely unpopular as that of 
Czechoslovakia, but the difficulty of combined action in a police 
State makes it unlikely that the separate strands of opposition had 
been co-ordinated. The clergy, both Catholic and Protestant, have 
every reason to resist the new church law which comes into opera- 
tion on November rst, and which would convert them into the paid 
servants of an atheist State; they are not accepting this decree 
without protest, and their congregations have frequently given 
them vigorous backing. But the most problematical aspect of the 
purge is the evidence it provides of a split among the Czech Com- 
munists along the now familiar East-West lines; this is not the 
same as saying that any of them have been flirting with the West, 
or have ambitions to become Czech Titos (though sympathy with 
Tito is notoriously widespread), but it is evidence of Moscow’s 
suspicion that in the higher ranks. of the Czech party the germ of 
discontent may have taken root. 





The B36 Controversy 

Two years ago the American Army, Navy and Air Force were 
united under a single Ministry of Defence. So far from producing, 
as it was hoped, harmonious co-operation between the three arms, 
this step has led to continuous bickering, which in the past fortnight 
has blown up into an acrimonious public debate about the funda- 
mentals of American defence policy. It is in the Navy that the 
sense of grievance is most acute—how acute may be judged from 
the fact that, to ensure the Navy’s case a public hearing, a senior 
naval officer has risked court-martial by disclosing to the Press the 
text of a confidential letter on the subject of naval morale addressed 
to the Secretary of the Navy. This calculated indiscretion was 
responsible for the evidence now being heard before the Armed 
Services Committee of Congress. So far the argument has centred 
round the value of the Air Force’s B36 strategic bombers. The Air 
Force maintains that these giant planes, taking off from a land base, 
could deliver atomic bombs at enemy targets. The Navy’s contention 
is that these bombers are “ slow, expensive and vulnerable ”—vulner- 
able to guided missiles and to the latest fighters. It is suggested that 
the Navy’s own jet fighters (Banshees), and their newest night-fighters 
Corsairs and Douglas Skynights) could account for the B36 without 
difficulty, and that Russian jet fighters are probably not much less 
effective. But behind this particular controversy lies a more pro- 
found unrest, based on the Navy’s belief that as a result of unification 
its functions are being subordinated to those of the Army and Anr 
Force. There was bitter resentment when this spring work was 
stopped on the giant carrier ‘ United States,’ which was intended as a 
mobile base for long-range bombers. 
sort are nothing new, and certainly not peculiar to America ; every 
new war poses as many problems as it solves. It is probably better 
that the current dispute should be aired in public, rather than left t 
ferment behind locked doors with only (according to American 
custom) a few excitable columnists looking through the kevhole. 


Inter-service disputes of this 


More About Murder 


Evidence of considerable interest continues to be given before the 
Royal Commission on Capital Punishment, all of it so far against 
the proposal to abolish the capital penalty. It must be assumed 
that witnesses who are of another opinion will be heard in due 
course. The Chief Constables, Prison Governors, and Priscr 
Chaplains who have appeared before the Commission, together wsth 
the Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police, the Police Super- 
intendents’ Contre] Committee and the Prison Officers’ Association, 


are opposed to the complete abolition of the death penalty, though 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
som that a distinction should be drawn between murder 
committed under some sudden impulse and the “cold and calcu- 
lated” crime. The question is who should draw the distinction. 
There is little or no support for the degrees-of-murder method 
followed in the United States ; the Judges are not believed to desire 
freedom to impose a term of imprisonment instead of the statutory 
dea sentence: the idea of the review of a death sentence by a 
yanel O sts appears to find little favour. There is general 


yreement, on the contrary, that the present system of review by 
the Home Secretary 1s 
[wo points in the evidence are worthy of note—the convic- 


more satisfactory than any alternative is likely 
to De 
tion expressed by more than one witness that after an imprisonment 


about ten years definite moral 


and the suggestion that the time has come to 


of more than hopelessness and 
deterioration sets In ; 
revise in the light of the latest medical knowledge the McNaghten 
Rules framed by the Judges in 1843 for guidance as to the bearing 


of a murderer’s mental state on the verdict. here can be no doubt 


about the wisdom of this. 


Education Economies 
That the Ministry of Education should be under the necessity of 
drastically the estimates for the building of new schools is 


cutting 
Tomlinson is 


deplorable, but in the existing circumstances Mr. 
unguestionably taking the right course. It is true that the need for 
capital expenditure in this field is urgent. Quite apart from the 
problems ot accommodation that the raising of the school age creates, 


{ 


for the two new categories of schools, the modern 


new buildings 
and the technical, are imperative, to say nothing of the enlargement 
ind rehabilitation of many grammar schools to enable them to cope 
with the increased upward flow’ from the primary schools. The 
Ministry’s main building programme at the end of 1948 comprised 
construction then in progress to the value of £ 33,000,000, as against 
),000 a year earlier, and to that must be added a secondary 
running to about £3,000,000. Those figures in them- 
selves represent no extravagance. They would not be criticised at 


But there must be economies on capital 





programme 


all if times were normal, 
a valuable example to 
Surrev, for 


expenditure, and Mr. Tomlinson 4s setting 
It will be no light matter for 
example, to keep its within £1,000,000 
expected {2,500,000, or for Kent to come down from £5,356,000 to 
£3,500,000. It could well be argued that the one national service 
that must in no circumstances be cut is education ; and unless like 


some of his colleagues. 


projects instead of the 


curtailments are to be made in the estimates of other departments 
the Ministry of Education should not be asked for sacrifices. But 
the cufs mean no immediate arrest of construction. The reduced 
estimates will cover as much work as can be finished in twelve 


months. It is consideration of the year after that that must wait. 


Democracy for Export ? 

There is no doubt of the value of the work Wilton Park is doing 
During the war, as is generally known, this fine estate near Beacons- 
held, with the buildings old and new on it, was used for short 
educational courses, bearing particularly on the theory and practice 
Britain, for picked men in all the German 
There was a small but 


TMNOCTACY in 





prisoners of war camps in Great Britain. 
ible permanent staff, and lecturers of some distinction from outside 
were enlisted. When the prisoners had gone home the work still 


ontinued on a smaller scale with parties of Germans—politicians, 


protessors, business men, journalists—selected by the Control Com 
mission and brought over at the expense of the Foreign Office. In 

e pa veek a party of special importance, including Ministers 
trom various Lamd Governments, members of the Berlin City 
Council, editors of leading newspapers, has been at Wilton Park, 


listening to speakers as varied as Lord Henderson, Lord and Lady 
Davidson, Mr. R. C. K. Ensor, Mr. R. H. S. Crossman and others, 
and engaging in a mixture of discussion and brains trust on British 
and German questions with the editors of six weekly reviews. The 
There is no desire to impose 


value of the contacts was manifest. 
British forms of democracy on Germany, but it is well thac Germans 


should understand what they are 
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TORIES IN CONFERENCE 


HE Conservative Party opened 
in the Empress Hall, Earl’s Court, on Wednesday, and the 


its pre-election conference 


nr -eding f the first d r t relv have r ft 
proceedings Of the first Gay Must surely Nave se if 


for the second and third. The excitement was over as soon as the 
had, 


some 4,500 delegates, 


conference opened. The party authorities 


quite properly, 
in advance of the attendance i 


made the most 


he largest total in the history of this party or any other in this 





1 


‘he public knew that the party had been obliged to take 
accommodated under 


country, 
the Empress Hall so that everyone could be 


one roof. The terms of an emergency resolution on the economic 


Situation were drafted and published just before the conference 
opened, and the public knew, too, that all the motions sent in to 
party headquarters on economic affairs, and printed in the agenda, 
were to be abandoned in favour of the official emergency resolution 
But, all this having been done, the delegates met the platform on 
morning in full recognition that the future was both 


This, of course, is common knowledge among 


Wednesday 
uncertain and grim 
parties before an election to be 


Final conferences 


prevailing must be 


all political 
held in conditions now t 
late to change the course mapped out for the party during the 
It is too late to talk of any subject free of the 


+ 


sobering It is too 


past tour years 


discipline of possible office 
. * * * 

ill of spirit to 

They were eager, almost, to do heroic 


upon the country, 


The Conservatives, on their first day, f 


were 


meet the challenging time 
deeds, to impose the most severe economies 
of the speakers on the 


Most 


and one delegate said bluntly what 


including themselves. emergency 


resolution seemed to want he 
wanted) a list of the economies that would be necessary to restore 
‘confidence in the pound ”’—that was the general way of defining 
the task ahead. Mr. Anthony Eden, who had the duty of making 
the official reply to the debate, would not give such a list. Perhaps 
no politician could have done so in the circumstances. It would 


have given too much away to the other side and have limited the 


field of manoeuvre. But Mr. Eden pleased the conference by his 

damaging attack on the Government to take any 

effective in the economic 

announced ; “the negation of statesmanship,” 
* * * 7 


failure of the 


action field since devaluation was 


he called it. 


‘rous to form any hard opinion about 
from observation of one day of 
attended Con- 


1945 cannot have failed to note 





It is of course most dan 
ie strength or health of a party 


1c conference, but those who have successive 


servative Party conferences since 
the growing assertion of what might be called the new proletarian 
element in the party. Sir David Maxwell Fyte claims there are 
million Conservative trade unionists ; the number of speakers 


modest homes and 


three 
at successive conferences who must represent 
ordinary incomes is increasing, and these people take the party’s 
their face value. Cynics insist that the Conservative 


alwavs be ruled, by blood and wealth, 


, 
declarations at 
» ' rill le na will 
Party is still ruled, and will 
and that the constant socialising of Conservative policy means 
nothing. There may be some Conservatives who hope that this 
} th 


may be so, but the party leaders, who have encouraged the recr 


| lL tine irr nm » ' r »? r- 
ment of the party from below, must know—the evidence ts befor 
: ; : ; . 
them year by year—that they must either keep faith with thet 
simple, trusting followers, <« veaken the party as a political force 
*. * * * 
This sense of the solemnity of contracts is always conveyed by 


speaks, and it was particularly 


Sir David Maxwell Fyte when he 


evident on Wednesday when he replied to a debate on the trade 
unions and industrial relations is integritv is beyond question 
His grasp of the facts of a situation is sure, and he does not shy 


away His theme was the relation of the 
trade union movement to a Conservative Government He nored 
that the principle of free combination as originally understood is 


promised that the Con- 


from awkward problems 


disappearing under nationalisation. He 
servatives would seek a round-table conference with the unions to 
adult- 
minded trade unionist would sabotage a Conservative Governmen 


1. FB 


examine all problems, and he repudiated the tdea that any 
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THE CONSERVATIVES’ CHANCES 


T was inevitable that the imminence of a General Election— 
whether the polling turns out to be months or only weeks 
ahead—should dominate the Conservative Conference at 

Earl's Court this week. The fact that it is the largest conference 
in the party's history is less significant than may appear ; there 
is a quickening of interest in party politics generally. The Labour 
Party has had a considerable accession of membership, and the 
Liberal leaders have surprised themselves by the enthusiasm they 
have aroused at party meetings and their success in extracting 
contributions to party funds. But this is the Conservatives’ day— 
or rather week. They are clearly in 
Woolton is said to have tuned up the party machine to a hitherto 
unequalled pitch of efficiency. That may well be so ; but elections 
are not won by machines. Personalities count for something ; 
policies count, or should count, for more. Let it be accepted 
that in the matter of organisation and financial support the Con- 
servatives have all they could hope for. What concrete programme 
have they to put before the country ? The full answer to that 
will, no doubt, not have been given tll Mr. Churchill has made 
Friday. But 
answer was given some three months ago in the now well-known 


confident mood, and Lord 


the closing speech of the Conference on a partial 


booklet, The Right Road for Britain, and Mr. Eden was en- 
couragingly decisive on a good many vital points when he 
addressed the Earl’s Court conference on Wednesday. The 


be judged by its record, the Conservatives by 
£ ; 
Each party can number several millions of 
But it is the unpledged residue that will 


What appeal can the make to 
Pp 


Government will 
their professions. 
pledged supporters 
decide the issue 
the floating vote ? 

The business of any Opposition 
h t if matters 14 


1 
t matters a good deal 


Conservatives 





to attack the Government, 


whether the attack is well-directed, and 


‘ +} nn ; 1 ' r lee, we the 
what policies the Opposition has to offer as alternatives to the 
policies it condemns. But so far as this election is concerned one 

: . r ram nt 1 sen ; le x ’ ; . .ctively 

1on IS paramount, and Mr. Eden dealt with it effectively 


: r 

1 Wednesday. Another five years of Socialism, he said, and 
what prospect would there be of saving Britain from becoming 
permanently a Socialist State ? If the reality of that issue needs 
inderlining it is necessary to turn only to the speeches of the 
Labour Party leaders, who look forward as confidently as others 
to a further spell of power which will set the 
ble foundations. This is no light matter. 
is little more than between the ins 


lo apprehensive) 
Socialist State on immova 
At many elections the choice 
and the outs ; no vital issue predominates. But today something 
fundamental is in question. Is collectivism and centralisation 
to be so firmly riveted on the country that even the strongest 
defenders of free enterprise will be unable to restore the situation 
if and when they come to power? Even now not all the omelet 
can be unscrambled. Some nationalised industries, as Conserva- 


tives themselves admit. will have to stay nationalised, though 
reorganisation and decentralisation may do something to mitigate 
| of their defects B Ip] Labour returned and its 
declared programme carried into law ? Coal, transport by land 
nd air, cable and wireless communications, gas and electricity, 
Bank of England, have already been nationalised. If to them 
idded iron and steel, industria! insuran ugar and cement, 
f ‘ fi nstalment, hov h of Mr. Me § 
. will re inder private enter} ? 
H I f h { be ffect a Socialist Stat 
But < be disastre f we are? It w I 
| tre ‘ I I on In ti { p! ce it has yet to I 
roved that nation ition is as efficient as private enterprise ; 
vidence that it remains conspicuc usly lacking. In the coal 


admittedly de | lorable absenteeism 


a whe ke ] 


stands at a record figure; so does the price of coal to the 
consumer, It can be argued, no doubt, that the situation would 
be still worse under private enterprise. That is a matter of specula- 
tion and assumption ; the actual situation is a matter of fact. But 
there is a larger question than that. The more nationalisation 
is extended the greater becomes the power of the Government 
of the day. We are not in sight of a totalitarian State in Britain, 
and it is foolish exaggeration to suggest that we are. But we are 
taking the first steps that lead towards totalitarianism, and it wil] 
be wise to consider earnestly before taking the second and the 
third. It is quite true that the nationalised industries are ad- 
ministered by special boards or commissions, but each of these 
is responsible in the last resort to the Cabinet, which derives 
increasing power with every great industry that is taken out of 
private hands. A French paper this week contained a striking 
paragraph at least as relevant to the situation north as to that 
south of the English Channel: “It is the State itself—the State 
which is tax-collector, customs official, miner, banker, transport 
agency and producer of electricity—that holds in its hands the 
keys of the French economy.” Decide if you will that some part 
of that is necessary. But where is it to stop? The Labour 
Party has said much, and very specifically, about how it is to 
continue, about its stopping nothing at all. 

It is to some extent a handicap to the Conservatives that in 
the situation existing they are bound to go some way along 
the same road as Labour, though certainly not so far, and probably 
not so fast. Even in the matter of devaluation the action taken 
last month must be accepted as necessary, given the situation 
which had been allowed to develop, but it is perfectly fair for 
protest that the situation should never have 
been created, and to point out that the consequences are likely 
to be far more serious than the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
other Government spokesmen allow the nation to expect. That 
there must be some close association between the Government 
and industry is a proposition generally accepted, though it need, 
and should, go nowhere near so far as nationalisation ; the National 
Steel Board, which united the Government, employers and trade 
unionists, is an example of an instrument which worked admirably 
till the threat of nationalisation destroyed it. As for foreign policy, 
that fortunately is still no plaything of party antagonisms. Mr. 
Eden on Wednesday put the familiar Beaverbrook drum-bang 
n its place by his insistence on developing: constantly more int- 
mate collaboration with our neighbours in Western Europe. Con- 
servatives, it may be assumed, would be as zealous as Mr. Bevin 
has been in the work of O.E.E.C., more zealous in everything 
that is represented by Strasbourg, resolute and active partners 
with the Atlantic Treaty nations, above all with the United States, 
and, as need hardly be added, tireless in exploring ways of drawing 
the free nations of the Commonwealth in a still closer union 

The time has come now for the Conservatives to be explicit. ‘They 
are pledged to reduce Government expenditure. How and where ? 
Precise figures will not be called for. These can wait for the first 
Conservative budget, if We plainly cannot afford 
{300,000,000 (the figure Mr. Bevan gave last week) on the 
National Health Service. But ld tl 


and at what loss, if any. of benefit to the patient 


Conservatives to 


there is one. 
: | 
where Ww 


In regard to the armed forces there must be ect y without 


loss of efficiency; do the Conservatives know how to achieve 
that? Taxation must be reduced. Nothing could be more 
necessary. Does that mean an unbalanced budget. or a sufficient 


cut in expenditure to make a cut in taxation possible ? 
the Conservative policy about limitation of dividends and wages ¢ 
Is that to continue or to go ? 


If the latter, how is inflation to 

















Mr. 
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‘ly 
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be checked ? Longer hours, says Mr. Eden, must be worked in 
some industries. That can obviously not be without the consent 
‘the workers. Are the Conservatives clear how that consent 
to be secured ? To these and many other questions specific 
answers will be re uired before electors who voted Labour last 
ne decide to vote Conservative this time. That the election will 
be fought with spirit goes without saying. It is to be hoped it 
will be fought cleanly. The Conservatives have a considerable 
It is true that they have gained no seats from Labour 
have narrowed margins by a percentage 


bs 


opportun! ty. 


xt by-elections, but they 
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14, 
which if maintained would turn many seats at a General Election, 
though it would need to be considerably improved on for the 
Conservatives to be returned to power. They will profit by 
various discontents, in some cases more than they deserve; in 
regard to food-rationing, for example, there is no reason to assume 
that a Conservative Minister would have pleased people more than 
Mr. Strachey. But there the chances are. ge y may prove better 
than is commonly estimated. As much will | depend on the dis- 
cretion as on the vigour with which the election is fought. Gestapo 
is not a winning card. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


doubt knows what will go down with 
Lewisham, but I doubt whether his 
British Press in connection with the 


Strasbourg will much wider 


R MORRISORS 
his constituents at 
strictures on the 


Assembly at impress 












cles. Mr. Morrison, of course, does the Press. He 

id, no doubt, protest on occasion that he loves it, but 
; ide in the debate on the appointment of the Royal Com- 
ssion on the Press (which gave the Press so much better a 
aractei in Mr. Morrison meant it to have) was decisively 
syealing. His complaint now is that British newspapers misrepre- 
ited the attitude of the Labour section of the British delegation 
Strasbourg. In particular it misrepresented “a conversation 


vhich I was scrupulous polite and Mr. Churchill was 
ut suppose Mr Chure! ull’s version is “a conversation in 
1ich I was scrupulously polite and Mr. Morrison was not”; which 
That perhaps in reality matters very little 
tis interesting is Mr. Morrison’s present attitude towards Stras- 
The Labour Party was notoriously tepid beforehand about 
2 whole business, and the speeches from British Government 
speakers at the Assembly itself do not seem to have convinced other 
their enthusiasm. In the same issue Tuesday’s 
Morrison’s speech at 


the world believe ? 








Jelegations of 
Manchester Guardian which reported Mr. 
Lewisham I note a passage (in an article on France and Germany) 
cording the general disappointment of the French at “ what they 
elt was Britain’s lukewarm support of the Council of Europe. Many 
Frenchmen had seen the Council of Europe as affording the only 
solution to the German problem. They found neither acceptance 

f their view among the British Labour representatives at Strasbourg 
nor any readiness to give the authority and powers to the Council 
which would enable it to attempt a solution such as they envisaged.” 
I hope the French are wrong ; but I am not very sure that they are, 

* * * * 

[ shall indulge in no speculations about the General Election. I 
have no idea what is being decided—what may have been decided 
by the time these words are read. I feel fairly certain that in tact 
nothing has been decided, for everything is in the Prime Minister’s 
sands, and it could be taken for granted that Mr. Attlee would keep 
in open mind tll he had talked things over with Mr. Bevin, on whose 
counsel he always sets great store, particularly where anything affect- 
yg organised labour is concerned. Meanwhile the daily papers 
recognising that the date of the General Election was a matter of 
prime concern to all their readers, conscious equally that like all the 

rld they were completely ignorant of what the date would be, 
ingenuity in paraphrasing on Wednesday 
when they had paraphrased equally 
= course, there was 

cabinet Manister of 
sil thought it would 


lave shown considerable 
had said on Tuesday, 
they had said on Monday. 

another 


convincingly what 
Mr. Bevan’s “in a very short time” ; 
l tus with Mr 

% May. You can argue as you will—or wait till 

* 7 * * 

[t is as well that Mr. Amery in The Times, and other 
should recall the fact that it is just fifty vears since the 
broke out. To what a now forgotten England it be- 
Chis country had engaged in no major war since the "fifties. 
The Jameson raid four years 
sen defeated and 


Bevan had just told me he 
you know 


writers 
isewhere, 
Boer Wa 
nged 





re environed by settled peace. 
“aruer had caused a sensation, but the raiders had | 


nothing came of the war they might have precipitated. But in the end 
I remember well 

bulletin, posted up by the local paper in the 
window of a suburban shop. 


It ran roughly: “An armoured train 
crossed the border from Natal 
t 


war did come as a schoolboy reading with a strange 


thrill the first war 


into the Transvaal ; fighting started 
ter.” That must have been on October 12th. The first 
new thing the war brought was khaki; tll then the streets wer 
the redcoats of whom A. E. Housman sang. I 


General Buller. And it 


ave 


gay everywhere with 

brought Kittle medallions with pictures of 

brought “The Absent-Minded Beggar,” promptly by 

Rudyard Kipling, set to music by someone or other, printed on art 

Graphic or Black and White (I forget which) and so!d 
t of some war charity. What it brought later in 

with Baden-Powell and Mafeking as one gleam 


here. no part of this week’s 


written 


paper by The 


for the b 





at Is I 
darkness and defeats 
in the gloom) I will 


anniversary. 





not write of 


. * * * 
The enterprising and efficient undergraduates of both sexes who 
are responsible for Varsity, by far the best university magazine of its 
kind yet published (for what that may be worth ; it is alone of its 
kind), have just issued at the very reasonable price of 3s. the third 
edition of Varsity Handbook, designed to tell everyone, and the 
freshmen in particular, anything anyone could want to know about 
Cambridge past or present. It fulfils its purpose admirably. As 
samples of the information proffered and withheld let this suffice: 
‘There are something just under 10,000 resident members 
of the Cambridge University, about 7,500 of whom are m statu 
pupillart.” 

‘Religion plays a more prominent part in Cambridge than 
before the war. It is centred largely on college chapels, nearly 
all of which have difficulty in accommodating their large Sunday 
evening congregations.” 

‘After mature consideration it was decided to omit the lis¢ 
of public conveniences, and to add other information in its 
place.” 

A mistake. What topographical information could be more valuable ? 
a. * * * 

There is room, no doubt, for innovation in publishing ; it often 

means the introduction of new and sound ideas. 

than in publishing is tradition attractive. Murray, 

man, and others like them—how the names carry us back t 


the centuries, between the long hors wnom decade 


But nowhere more 
east 
Macmillan, Long- 
hrough 


4 


ranks of the aut 


before the public 





decade they have brough 


mans, who have this week been celebrating the 225th anniversary of 
the foundation of their firm, is astonishing To have been founded 
in the davs of Georgr I, and to have the same fam still in control, 
is something which I imagine not a dozen firms in London can equa 
* * * * 
Charming as Robert Lynd was as an essayist he was eve T e 


charming as a correspondent. My ry of him gk 
1 long way, en he was assistant to R. A. Scott- 
then Lit Editor of the old Datly News Tall and 
umorous, sensitive face and a delightful Irish accent, 


appeared 


for I first knew 





James, erary 
stooping, with h 
advent a cause of pleasure whenever he 


He was deeply interested in Irts 


Lynd made his 
Few men made so many triends 
could wish he had added one or two serious yrs 


JANUS. 


politics and one 
on that subject ro his many volumes of essavs 
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Russia’s New Puppet 


By W. H. EDWARDS* 
OW that 


directed 
Federal Government at Bonn, the People’s Council of the 


after a profusion of threats and a torrent of abuse 


against the already well-established German 


a motley of elected and nominated delegates—has con 


Lower House of 


Eastern zone 
stituted itself without election or mandate as the 
a German Democratic Republic claiming to represent the Germans 
a self-appointed Parhia- 


for 


of the four now that figuring as 
ment it has already elected a Prime Minister and fixed the date 


examining in some 


ZONES : 


the election of a President, it is worth while 
detail what are the policies and who thé personalities involved 
Berlin 


conveys a clear impression of the international and domestic back- 


No bare outline of recent events in the eastern sector of 
ground of the manoeuvres that led to this final constitutional fissure 
Neither does it furnish the necessary information about the wire- 
pullers behind the stage of this political puppet-show. 

The international aspects of the East German State movement are 
more intelligible than the part played by the German actors in this 
Moscow and its 


travesty of democracy he Notes addressed by i 
satellites to the Western Powers about the alleged illegality of the 
German Federal Republic clearly indicated that the Cominform was 
convinced of the urgent need to provide a potent counter-attraction 
t© the Bonn Government. When 
Dr. Adenauer appointed the most influential and popular exile from 
Eastern Germany, Jakob Kaiser, as Minister responsible for exploring 


ail peaceful means of reuniting Germany the 


powerful rallying-force of the 


Russian and German 


political advisers of the Occupation Authority in the Eastern zone 


t 


could not mistake or disregard the purport of this writing on the 


wall [he stubborn resistance of Marshal Tito to the concentrated 


Cominform assault, the purges and mock-trials in other satellite 


latest of all Czechoslovakia—and the collapse of the 


strikes in F 


couniries 


nefarious anti-Sociakst nland further underlined the 


expediency of consolidating and strengthening other sections of the 
belt of States behind the Iron Curtain 

These obvious considerations underlying Russian policy found 
an eager response from those German politicians in the Eastern zone 
who have made a far from precarious living by betraying every 
fundamental political, economic and cultural interest of the millions 


they claim to represent. The genuine life-long Communist Wilhelm 


+) y ] } »> 


] eck, WHO Than ked the Kremlin for having benevolently “ fathere« 


the new State, is now cast for the réle of President, although he was 
figure in the pre-Hithkr Communist Party 


nd Ruth Fischer 


never an outstanding 


Thalmann, Rosenfeld, Neumann now, of course, 
















a convinced opponent of Communism) made use of “ poor Emperor 
William "—Pieck’s nickname in the party—as stooge or locum tenens 
provincial party ral He is now to be pensioned off as a 
‘ President giving the freest possible scope to Ott 
Gi hl, his junic i re leadership of the Socialist Unity 
I Sozialistische partei Deutschlands), who has aiready 
me elected s Pr c re pre sional Cabinet. 
I s Th Sox led the core of the Social Democratic 
d groups of the Ge U round into the Com 
s \ was he most 
n ous c post roduced 
He only v« the supply 
of re S kind out of curre D indicated 
he most effective means to extort then instigator 
of the ¢ vtling of the Eas main lines 
has d the Russian atom experts with the pick of Germ 
killed work dented la r < po t uraniun 
> xXONY Quesnoned a te! is Val ius V $ bh) to M« ~~ \ 
to whether he had made any 1 mes about the fate of the German 
soners of w he replied cynically that he had been too much 
cupiec the festivities and t cal side-shows provided for 
reign visitors. It is an open secret in German political circles 


underground organisations 


rejected if Dr. Schumacher 


that the proposa! to submerge the Socialist 
n the Communist Party would have been 


Gerinas was before the war Editor of the 
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had offered to cede the leadership of the Social Democratic Party 
in all zones to Grotewohl. : 
Grotewohl, the ex-Social Democrat, has been most ably assisted 
in creating his stepping-stone to power, the People’s Council, 
the former Socialist Ulbrich, now the virtual Minister 
Affairs in the Jakob Kaiser’s successor as 
leader of the Christian Democrats behind the Iron ¢ irtain, Otto 
Nuschke. Ulbrich’s record as administrator does not bear ian 
| He has complied with every wish or 


of Economic 


Eastern zone, and by 





close scrutiny instruction 
of the Russian authorities, without making the slightest attempt 
to mitigate any disastrous effects or hardships brought about py 
the systematic spoliation of the industries of Saxony and lhuringia 
The German-Russian enterprises, run, 
of course, primarily and often exclusively in the Russian interests. 
is Claimed by the S.E.D. as his outstanding achievement 

Io appreciate the scintillating personality of Otto Nuschke. jt js 
necessary to revert to pre-Hitler political history. This fecund 
journalist, who for many years edited a fourth-rate Berlin sheet. 
the Berliner Volkszeuung, has always been regarded as one of 
the grave-diggers of the Democratic Party founded by Naumann. 
Heuss and Petersen in 1918. After the death of Naumann and 
thwarted by intrigues the 
selection as party leader of any outstanding personality who might 
When Heuss and 
Blucher revived the Democratic Party after the capitulation, they 
wisely Nuschke, who suddenly 
market Christianity and transferred his 
allegiance to the Christian Democrats of the Eastern zone. Kaiser's 
experience with Nuschke was not more fortunate than that of the 
Democrats. It is extremely doubtful whether the Russians would 
have driven Jakob Kaiser into exile if Nuschke had not promised 
to place the party machine at the unreserved disposal of the Russian 
Major-General 


been recalled to Moscow 


‘ 


invention of the “ joint’ 


Petersen he systematically unsavoury 


stand a chance to counter Hitler’s rising tide 


cold-shouldered discovered the 


value of a_ vociferous 


sponsor of the People’s Council, Fulpanov [see 


page 493] who has now 





These German wire-pullers of the puppet-show, with whom n¢ 


one from Western Germany but Communists would shake hands 
g them- 
in August, 


iO speak 


or associate, and who carefully abstained 
election meeung held in the Western zone 
are the midwives of the Democratic Republic that claim 
Their moral mandate and the political 


Irom presenun 


seives aft any 





for Germany as a whole 


mandate of the stooges they may install as Ministers is non-existent 


because they are respected by nobody, not even by the majority of 
their constituents in the Eastern zone. If they could still rely on 
a residue of moral authority they would not have violated Article §1 
of the constitution they drew up in March. This article specifically 


yrovides that the Lower House of the Parliament shal! be 


I “ elected 
by universal 


Instead of complying with this esset 


} 
poned ciec- 


suffrage.” 





provision of their constitution, the wire-pullers have post 
tions to the Lower House until October 15th, 1950 


People’s Council, 
nominated delegates of trade unions, co-operatives, yout! 
tions and housewives’ clubs selected at random by Grotewohl and 
Nuschke, is to function as a substitute for an elected Parliament 

these 


In the mean- 
time the consisting of elected members and of 


organisa- 


Just as significant as the lack of moral qualifications of 
commissars is the atmosphere and the environment in which the 
People’s Council enacted its formal self-appointment. Strong police 
reinforcements from various towns in the Eastern zone were tempo- 
concentrated in the Russian sector of Berlin, and_heavily- 
armed Russian units paraded the streets, until the People’s Counc) 
had obeyed the Soviet controllers In one of 
the remaining buildings of Goering’s Air Ministry Wilhelm Pieck 
iddressed the People’s Council and read out the so-called Manifest 
of the National Front consisting of the 26-point programme of tne 
S.E.D. condensed 20 points, in the 
most approved style of the local underlings of Goebbels “to every 


rarily 


orders of its 





conveniently into appealing 


former follower of Hitler” to swell the ranks of the supporters oi 
this new edition of the nominated Nazi Reichstag 

The only attraction—and that of very doubtful valuc 
move might have for the Germans on the Western side of the 
Iron Curtain derives from the announcement that the inflated cabinet 
18 Ministers against the 13 in Bonn) wil! include Minister of 
Affairs. The most painstaking journalists have hitherto 


the new 


Foreign 








fai 


In 

ex! 
the 
1or 


By 
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failed to discover who has been successfully screened for this post incredible labour, in making a passable road from the coast for 
arty by the authorities in Moscow In Western Germany favourites 230 miles into the interior, cutting his way through the roughest 














in the betting market are Gerhard Eisler, the returned Communist of thorn scrub. But he saw clearly that something far more 
Sted exile America, who recently slipped through the meshes of | permanent would be needed if Uganda was to be brought into 
, by the international extradition laws, Field-Marshal Paulus and, at contact with the outside world. And he saw very clearly, too, that 
mic fonger odds, ex-Ambassador Nadolny Uganda could never hope to make any effective progress until 
he A government without m indate, a self-appointed Parliament which occupied and developed by some European Power Communica- 
Mi viola ynstitution on the first day of its application, and a tions and occupation—on these two factors the whole future 
any oct il leaders open to every 1 yersuasion can hardly Uganda, humanly speaking ded ; and tl iW * 
von be held ess rity to re t abroad a ) 70 ume and peop Uganda the m« t ilised = 
mpt which u 10t appeal through tl vallot-box at home disa rus effe ff centur vation and i i res] 
by sible, despot yranny, of ig ance, superst lou 
- jegradation ; and the «mp ty of such a people ever recovering 
™ Mackay of Uganda As a missionary he summed up his policy in the words, “ To 
wnect ‘} ' ie vith Mm rr avill tian sliosan 
t is By the Right Reve rend J. J. WILLIS* ‘ - C Christianity vith rk one on ion Rel “_ | and 
und P . industry, ne A ‘ other, were the kKey-notes of ali ; 
eet UTSIDI he West door of the Anglican cathedral in m mary act H 1 fo urteen years East A 4, and 
of Kampala, Uganda, there stands a roughly-hewn stone died at his post in February, 1900, without having once returned 
inn, ross; and on it is inscribed a single word, MACKAY home. Both of Mackay’s basic hopes were in ¢ course realise 
and There is no record of his work ; no eulogy of his character. No In 1889 the Imperial British East Africa Company sent its fi 
the date is given of his birth—which was October 13th, 1849—or death; [epresentatives, Jackson (afterwards Sir Frederick Jackson, Gover 
ght not even is his Christian name recorded. The cross is impressive 0 Uganda) and Gedge [hey arrived in troubled times; but the 


in the severity of its restraint ; but for the people of Uganda it is company was singularly fortunate in having as administrator durin 


, 
2 
throughout Uganda, the name is a name to _ those critical days, Captain (afterwards Lord) Lugard, who initiated 


hey enough. To this day, 
and under that simple cross rest the remains of one in Uganda that policy known as “ indirect rule” which he was later 


















































the onjure with ; 
hi who was called by Stanley, and not without reason, “the best to develop with such conspicuous success in Nigeria 
er’s missionary since Livingstone.” In spite of heavy financial losses the company gallantly held on, 
the Alexander Mackay was born in the little Scottish village of and saved the situation in Uganda until the British Government 
uid Rhynie, in the county of Aberdeen. He was a son of the manse, for could be persuaded to accept responsibility. In 1894 the British flag 
sed his father was the Free Church minister of Rhynie. To his father, Was hoisted in Kampala, and Uganda became a British Protectorate 
lan who was a student and a scholar, he owed all his earlier education; From that time the progress has been consistent ind rapid, indeed 
See from him he inherited his passion for reading. As a boy Alexander pectacular. he whole face of the country has been changed alnx 
Mackay had a bent towards anything mechanical; he spent every | nd recognition, As a missionary for eleven years in Uganda, 
mM hops, and absorbing every ind as Bishop > Dix or twe -two yé¢ I ha da 
ids scr quarter. Later education invaluable opport x W Z the transformation in | 
m- \ 1c nburgh University, in the In Uganda Briti ( , at aS x seen at 1 
ISt, I ( nany turned the boy int It has brou » ad 1 y peac N id 
ik neer and dra itsman I Spo ye t 1S 1 pias ‘ 
. ; B i I ‘ 1ad ” i I | 1 i itl j t uid | 1¢< = ime 
nt . ome ‘ ar ; . eumntesl end ; I rt . ia 4 
ol ¢ Wa ¢€ j il kno ds e ‘ : scinans > ; 
a God as am | H vas a DOrN mis i , - . M 
3! l of attractive offers from an engineering firm in Russia, , P 
te ‘ Gordon in the Sudan Adminsstration, from Sir William ; » ; 
of? M rvice in the Chartered Company in East Africa, to ind : 
1 missionary, and it 4s as a missionary that he Na so 
: remembered. But he was more than a missionary ; . dard 
at was a missionary statesman, and, though he never lived to see 45 4PPreciabd , 
< $ VISI realised, he laid foundations on which others have built, thi ugh Ind cry ’ —— “ \ 
aft i urged a policy which another generation was to follow with Communicati > shape of all-weathe : 
- far-reaching results quite 1ave united every part of the Pr 
? 2mtre . 1. sa > analy * hb , ote 'o r 4 
se Mackay was first attracted to work in Madagascar, but a subse- me siete Pere a sypthct esti 
tac . ; pe , longer isolated, with the outside world, and by it civilisation is 
he quent invitation from the Church Missionary Society, following: (0 ee Sas 
oe n Stanley’s appeal for Uganda, drew him to East Africa, and in ee ee panne : Mn ob tap ie = ny ee ee 
= ; - more is now accomplished, b in a single day 
0- 1876 he sailed for Uganda. He was the youngest of a party of eight saat : = See 
as men, and three years later he was alone in Uganda, the sole survivor . Phe progress, agra > eer ore fda mas secre tae: 2 
ci he original party. How arduous was the journey at that time, to beyond te, Stages dreaming ge Mackay’s d 7; Oe 2 aes oe 
of vhat was then an unknown country in the heart of Africa, may be along yong oe eee ee idvocated. And 
ck gauged by the fact that Mackay left Southampton in April, 1876, and 2Deve all it has, to 3 remarkab legree, realised his deepest d 
t¢ did not arrive in Uganda until November, 1878. And there he was ‘“** ce CiveseOn 3 d : cas Great as : : 
he almost completely isolated ; at times with a companion, for months &"¢Ss, and We 8S K WOUNE ASVE OCER CIN IOS te Wise Se 
he alone ; and often going, even for a year on end, without letters Iministratic B rovernment 
rv r mn from home d pmen s be ‘uated ( 
of He w from the fr } sien vaitnnlie, Cietecs TT . 1 ) es. Educ ds a SS Kes 
I from the first that the whole future of Uganda depended Te SPITS ; ; 1d . 
tions with the coast. Immediately on arrival he set t oot ae , ‘ 
rw wv to explore the possibilities of mver communications, SEE a ed SE Rp NY a. 1 the result ’ 
he ind t weeks trying to find a passage up the small and tortuous ee bat sengent- ‘ has . 
et river t flow ito «the Indian Ocean. He succeeded, with peewee — ached vs prt i: 
of is the response b 1 mo 1d widesp n ery 
. if inda, 1912-1934 ym the king d i < e Pro 
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] t least the leading chiefs are, almost to a man, Christian ; 
and in the kingdom of Buganda the majority of the population 


nately eager for education, and 





¢ are passi 
ever more and better education: and the education given, 
church schools or in Government college, is firmly based 
While half of the entire work of Anglican 
missions overseas is in the hands of the Church Missionary Society, 


o! Christian foundation 


least half of their work is concentrated in the two African areas 
Uganda and Nigeria There the Native African Church has 





developed under native leadership as in few mission fields. If 
Mackay could have lived to see the Uganda of today he would have 
felt that the sacrifice and the toil, the sufferings and the martyrdoms 
of those early days have not been in vain And we do well to 


remember and to commemorate with honour and gratitude those 


and of all those early pioneers no name 


who first blazed the trail ; 
ts more revered and more honoured than that of “ the best missionary 


Alexander Mackay 


since Livingstone,’ 


Poetry Parade 
By MARGHANITA LASKI 


(To be read with cultured boyishness.) 
OOD evening. Now our ttle for this evening’s poetry- 
reading is “The Urban Influence in Ejighteenth-Century 
Verse,” but, of course, the implications of this title are 
limitless. It is, perhaps, in its contrast to rural verse that the urban 
can be most fully appreciated, while we can never come to a really 
complete understanding if we entirely ignore the marine, I think 
too that it would be only proper if we remembered that the 
eighteenth century had its roots in the seventeenth and even before 
that, while many of its effects were felt much—indeed, very much 
I think, then, that the best approach is for me wholly to 


gnore our « riginal title and give vou one OI 


later on 
two of my own special 
favourites 
Satire first. What is it, I wonder, in the English temperament 
that makes it respond so fully to a brand of satire so mild that it is 
barely possible to recognise it as such ? I found this little tradi- 
Perhaps 


nal poem the other day in one of my early notebooks 

the mood that originally prompted me to copy it out has in some 
measure passed. But because I once had a great measure of affec- 
tion for it, and because I feel, too, that some of you may well share 
my affection, I am now going to ask Spencer Dyer to read it to us: 
To be read with a North Country accent and heavy stress 

No more Latin, no more French, 

No more sitting on the old school bench ; 

No more beetles in my tea 

Making googly eves at me . & 
With a little confiding laugh Phat was rather lovely, wasn’t it ? 
(More briskly And now for a change of mood. One of the 
English poets has always been 
heir deep response to Nature in all her varying moods. We find 
his in Chaucer ; we find it in Shakespeare. But—though perhaps 
I always feel that we find it most deeply in 


nost striking characteristics of our 





this is purely personal 


the English mid-Victorian poets, in whom a deep religious feeling is 








coupled with awakening doubt to produce something occasionally 

almost emb ssing in its intensity of feeling and certainly not to be 

found «n any other period. Here, then, is a verse of almost unbear- 
} 


" 


eble poignancy from a work by that all too frequently overlooked 


(To be read in a very cultured female voice 
Came on a Sabbath noon my sweet. 
In white to find her lover 
- rn = &« re seroma i} = +} hy { 
ne gra grew proud beneath her icet, 
elm-leaves above he 
ngels, Pansie ? 


That was rather lovely, wasn’t it? Our time is nearly up, but I 


think we can just manage to fit in a new poem by one of the boys 
T broac be its first appearance anywhere and as it is, 
I e diffic © take in at a first hearing, I’m going t 
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ask Mr. Dyer to read it twice. Here it is—Dyffled M 
“"Tenements in May.” 


North Country accent for this little gem, but as I don’ on 
’ 7 : lies 
buy copyright fees ve ll leave it out 
There That was rather lovely, wasn’t it ? And 
don’t mind, Mr. Dyer, we'll have it again. u time it — 
r p ‘ i Cc 
expression 
Even heavier accent while fee for second broadcast performance js 
: ance j 
earned 
Our time is up now I will leave the thought of 1 y poem 
: n 
with you until our next Poetry Parade Its title will be Poems of 


Re ligious Schisn 


Music in Britain 
By MARTIN COOPER 


N November, 1941, the Dartington Hall Trustees set up an Arts 


Enquiry to investigate the position in England of the 
arts, the factual film, music and the theatre Phe first ¢ 
reports were published in 1946 and 1947, and the third* has appeared 


this week It is admirably thorough, frank in its admission of 
defects and anomalies and ready with constructive. if often Un 
+} 


suggestions for their correction 


Ihe general picture is of passionate but quite uneconomic activin 


in all branches, of a vast system of State subsidies wl 


expanding, and must, according to the authors, continue « expand 





They are aware of the disadvantages of subsidising artistic actir 
but the facts are there to show that there is hardly ; gle music: 
body in the country which is able to pay its own w without 
any support from the State, the municipality or the occ: 
private individual. The chief body concerned is. of course 

Arts Council, and the report regards it as essential that 1 “ while 
growing to meet present needs, and new ones as the e, she 
remain comparatively small and unpretentious 

continue to be free of both political and professional pr ‘ 
safeguard the municipal bodies from such pressure pi 

more difficult and has already in some cases proved imy ble 


f 


of this the authors of the report say nothing 


Financial considerations are unfortunately par 
department, and lack of money can be reasonably pleaded 
excuse for most of the defects in our musical organisations. Whethe: 


a vast increase in State subsidies ¢s at the moment, or wil! for some 








time to come be, possible is of course very doubtful; and so. I 
think, is their effect should they ever be granted Anyone whe 
reads this report will be tempted to compare even the present scale 
of support and encouragement of music with the neglect 
indifference of the past ; and to pass from that to a contrast betwee 
the standards of both creation and performance in the bad old 
days and now. Concert conditions in Vienna, for example, betwee 
1780 and 1830 would certainly have amazed and horrified our moderi 
planners, and yet it was there and in those years that Haydn, M 
Schubert and Beethoven brought the art to classical perfecti 

his primary importance of the composer in any musical com- 
munity is generously acknowledged by the authors of the re} 
ind one of their chief concerns is “ t ce € 
/pportunities he needs.” At the root of the ‘ ‘ 
he fact-—accepted and stated without comment " 
has lost touch with contemporary music.” (Though w 
be truer to say that contemporary music has lost t& 
public—music, like the Sabbath, being made for man 
vice versa?) The report’s suggestions for bridgi 
gap are good as far as they go. State and loc yuthe ‘ 
say, should see that the musical organisations the 
position to perform contemporary music and allow c 
opportunity of rehearsing with them. They can se 


institutions formed with new and enterprising aims are g 


A Ret rt on Musical Life in England 


; ¥ — 4 
Political and Economic | ‘ 


* Musk 
of the Arts I ry by P.E.P 
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consideration, and help by giving grants and fellowships to enable 


composers to travel and study. Any composer should be grateful 
hings, but he might well, like Phédre, sigh as he accepts 
Mon mal vient de plus loin.” It is indeed a disease of 


: 
he bridges 


for sucn 


them: 


our era rather than our Civilisa ion, for by all accounts t 
between nposer and public constructed in Russia under Govern- 


ment orders and by slave-labour have proved so far wholly 
jnadequat 

The comparative rarity of great British executant artists is faced 
in the report and accounted for by the vicious circle—the absence 
of a discriminating public to produce the artist and the absence 
of the a capable of creating the public. Yet it is hardly true 
to say that most British artists now famous in this country have 
first had to establish their reputation abroad. Where but in England 


did Myra Hess, Sir Thomas Beecham, Kathleen Ferrier and Benjamin 
Britten make their reputations ? Much nearer the truth, and freely 
admitted by the report, is the fact that musical training in this 
country does not at present provide any satisfactory form of 
ypprenticeship—any field of activity, that is to say, between the 
music-school or conservatoire and the world of competitive concert- 
giving. In at least two cases, that of the singer and the conductor, 
this apprenticeship would elsewhere be provided by the opera- 
house ; and it is perhaps partly for this reason that the report stresses 
the importance of operatic activities. 

We have to face the fact that opera is the most expensive of all 
musical forms, at no time and in no place self-supporting ; and 
that it is in this province that most is being done, not to supply 
but to create the demand. The 1948-49 grant of £120,000 to Covent 
Garden (to which £35,000 to Sadler’s Wells should be added) looks 
small beside the £600,000 granted by the French Government to 
the Opéra and Opéra Comique or the pre-war figure of over £450,000 
to German opera-houses. And yet it is a considerable sum of 
money for a country in our present position to spend, unless the 
public can be assured that it is in the very best hands and yielding 
the maximum results; and on this subject the report is silent. 
[ was cheered at Edinburgh to hear what I take to be perhaps 
the average educated American’s attitude to the present Government’s 
expenditure on cultural objects. “ Why,” said he of the Edinburgh 
Festival, “if you didn’t provide such things as these, I reckon you 
might as well be quite dead, and I for one should be against granting 











any loan at all to this country.” But I should very much like to 
see introduced in London the Milanese practice by which, according 
to the report, all cinemas are directly taxed to contribute to the 
upkeep of La Scala. If Miss Blandish could be made to support, 
vel the smallest way, Leonora and Brunnhilde (let alone her 
nearer, though poorer, relations like Violetta or Lulu), I should be 
more in willing to turn a blind eye to what might, to strict 
noralists, look uncommonly like a case of living on the immoral 
carnings ol a prostitute. 

Beneath all the findings of the report and implicit in all its pro- 
posals lies a single problem. How is it possible to create in this 
country an attitude towards music and musicians comparable with 

% the average German (at least before the war) or with that 
4 the French towards their writers ? By forced contributions (or in 
other words taxation) the public can be made to a greater or lesser 
extent to give practical support to the arts and their practitioners ; 
out this in itself is only half the battle. The education of the public 
taste by the B.B.C. and heavily subsidised concerts and operas is pre- 
sumably proceeding rapidly, but it is a strange fact of psychology 
hat the more nearly any activity approximates to a free public 
service the less respect it engenders in the ordinary man. Casual 
remarks overheard during railway journeys would seem to confirm 


this even in the case of a body so far from providing a free service 
as British Railways ; and a corresponding fall in the status of the 
medical profession is one of the greatest dangers of the Public 
Health Service. 

The Musicians’ Union, admirable in its efforts to protect members 
from exploitation, has nevertheless lowered the status of the pro- 
fession in the eyes of many who feel, obscurely but strongly, that 
strict trade-union conditions of work are incompatible with the 
highest ideals of any art and the highest standards of performance 
I not possible that the vast and efficient public musical service 
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envisaged by the report as an ideal of the future might inspire 
the average citizen with less, rather than more, respect for the art, 
and, by minimising difficulties, open the profession to a huge 
number of poorly-gifted and unenthusiastic people who are at 
present rightly shy of the rigours and uncertainties of life for all 
but the most successful professional musicians ? All advance has 
of course to be paid for, but the price can be too large, and then 


what appeared to be progress may prove to be retrogression. 


From a Study Table 


Wave at my window, my green friends, 
Sweet summer leaves till night descends. 
Refresh my eyes, release my thought, 
That moils here like an insect caught. 
For you can dance and you can play 
With every breeze that comes this way ; 
For you can meet the lightest air 

That passes—then what grace is there ! 
The sunlight through the shroud arrives, 
The diamond sunbeam, it revives, 

And you, good leaves, as soon reply 
And wed the sunshine. The wise fly 
Comes then and lodges on your breast, 
And leaf and light rejoice the guest. 
Of nature I know less and less, 

But green leaves sometimes let me guess. 


EDMUND BLUNDEN. 


Exit Tulpanov 
By REGINALD COLBY 


WO days before the new Eastern German republic was set 
up the Soviet News Agency announced, very discreetly, that 
Major-General Tulpanov had left Berlin for Moscow “ some 

weeks ago.” In the British Press comments on this unexpected 
information he was alternatively named as the Political Chief of 
the Soviet Administration in Germany and as its Propaganda Chief, 
Tulpanov is actually both, and I use the preser 


although he has left his office in Karlshorst in the heart of the 





t tense Decause, 





i 
Russian sector of Berlin, he has not been the victim of any intrigue ; 
he has not been removed because his policy 


4 


was not acceptabdie or 
, fa:le — > t r * .ear 1! 
iad failed ; we s! not hear 


shing a book 






in America on how he freedom 






in the Soviet hierarchy, the 





art is in Russia; this key m 


list on German affairs, the graduate of Heidelberg Ur 





this all-important Russian, has gone back to Moscow because he has 
sved in the Soviet zone and Soviet sector of 
what he was ordered to do in 1945 when he came 
the Red Army, leading by the hand the German 


had so carefully looked after in Moscow ever since 1933. 





It was to these returned exiles, men such as Wilhelm Pieck, Walter 
Ulbricht, Dr. Wandel and scores more, that the most important jobs 
in the Russian zone were immediately given. “Today these men are 
about to take over the job of ruling the new “German Democratic 
Republic ” which Major-General Tulpanov has called into being 
His plans have at last—after four years’ work in Germany and many 
more years before that in Moscow—come to fruition. It was only 
natural that, having achieved his ends, he should retire gracefully 
from the scene, and make it seem as if the “ New German Republic ” 
had evolved quite naturally, that it was created by the people and 
for the people. Actually the new Eastern German State is no mors 


a natural growth than is Communist Hungary or the Peoole’s 
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Republic of Bulgaria. It will subsist because the Russian zone still 
remains filled with Russian troops. The Russians have made great 
capital out of removing their troops from Berlin to give place to 
the new German Government—thereby making the Western Powers 
Jook as if they had no business there; but they have gone no 
farther than Potsdam which, as everyone knows, is half an hour by 
the district railway from the. centre of Berlin. 

The Kremlin did very well for itself when it entrusted 
their “ Operation Germany ” to the hands of such a capable man as 
Col. Tulpanov (as he was then), who has been the éminence rouge 
behind each of the successive Soviet Commanders-in-chief. He has 
played an astonishingly astute game. For the first two years of the 
occupation he appeared to the Allies and to the great mass of the 
Germans in Berlin and the Eastern zone as a Russian officer whose 
great interests were centred on art and Kultur. How pleased we 
were when he accepted an invitation to come to Hamburg as our 
guest to see the first German performance of Peter Grimes. He 
was full of praise for this “ democratic English opera.” How pleased 
the Berliners were when they saw this bald-headed, pink-faced 
Soviet officer with the bright blue eyes sitting in the front row 
of the theatre. The Germans were very susceptible to Kultur 
and the Russians knew it. Everything the Colonel did “ was for the 
good of the Germans”; it was unfortunate that no high Allied 
officer showed this intimate interest in them. For many Germans 
allowed themselves to be taken in by the wonderful bedside manner 
of the Russian Colonel. The Western Allies in the early years 
of the occupation rather gave the impression that they would not 
mind if the patient—Germany—(which had caused so much suffering 
in the world) died. And when we did begin to apply remedies a great 
cry went up from the Russians that they were the wrong ones. 


The astonishing thing is that month after month this Russian 
Colonel—his relatively low rank was deceptive—sat at the same 
table with his three colleagues in the Allied Control Council building 
in Berlin, and gave the impression that he was only interested 
in working out a common policy for the control of German news- 
papers, theatres, films, art—Kultur of all kinds. For in_ his 
official position as Head of the Information Services in the Soviet 
zone he was the opposite number—on paper—of the British and 
American Generals and French representative who were the heads 
of their respective information services. How was it that Colonel 
Tulpanov was never either unmasked as a propagandist or, better 
still, that his personal interest in German affairs was not imitated by 
one of his Allied colleagues ? He was—in a word—allowed to get 
away with it for two whole vears. He tore his mask off finally with 
his own hands—at the second Party Conference of the Socialist 
Unity Party (which he founded in March, 1946). 

This monster rally took place in September, 1947, in the full glare 
of Hitlerian publicity in the State Opera House in Berlin. Imagine 
the scene. The large auditortum packed with party delegates from 
all over the Soviet zone and the Soviet sector On the stage, 
draped with red streamers and plastered with slogans demanding a 
“united Germany,” sit the bosses of the Socialist Unity Party— 
71-year-old Wilhelm Pieck, Otto Grotewohl (the Prime Minister elect 
of the new Eastern Republic), Walter Ulbricht and the heads of the 
various administrations in the Soviet zone. There is music which 
quickens the pulses, then the first speaker rises. He is not a German 
but a Russian officer, Colone! Tulpanov, who launches into a long 
fiery speech calling on his listeners to “ smoke out all opposition ” 
in “that other Germany "—in the West; claiming that only the 
Soviet Union is interested in restoring German unity ; and attacking 
the Western Powers for preventing the Communists from travelling 
from the West to Berlin. His ironic remark: “ Perhaps they have 
been held up by a snowstorm” is uncannily reminiscent. Go back 
ten vears, to 1937, during the months before the Anschluss, and you 
hear Hitler using almost identical language in his attacks on the 
Schuschnigg Government. ‘Tulpanov, too, was addressing Germans 
“beyond the frontiers.” He made this speech in German—a tow 
de force which few if any of the Allied leaders could hope to emulate. 
After this sensational oration it was not surprising that he did not 
attend any more meetings or come to any more allied parties and 
He was waiting for the next move; and he 


drink toasts with us 
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only had to wait six months ; for in March, 1048, the “ Berlin Crisis ” 
began. 

Ever since the days of the Russian revolution Berlin has always 
been the great prize in the eyes of the Russian Communists. In 
1945, when the Red Army fought its way into the German Capital 
that long-term objective was reached. But the prize had to “tn 
shared with the Western Allies whom the Russians grudgingly 
admitted into Berlin nearly three months after their own arrival 
However the men in the Kremlin and their representative in Germany 
—Tulpanov—were pretty sure of achieving their ends even if they 
did give this sop to Allied unity. They relied on their propaganda 
and they had an almost certain knowledge that we had no plan for 
Germany—and we had none except in conjunction with the Russians, 
However, their propaganda failed and when they reserted to as near 
force as they dared with the blockade, the Western Powers answered 
with the airlift. Now the Russians, still with the ace of trumps up 
their sleeve (the command of our land-communications to Berlin), 
have resorted to propaganda once more. The whole process js 
beginning again, though on a much larger scale. For now they are 
dangling in front of Germans the attractions of an “ independent 
State,” which includes an immediate end to dismantling, a speedy 
conclusion of a just peace and withdrawal of all occupation troops, 
the appointment of a Foreign Minister and—most attractive of all— 
Berlin as the capital of Germany. 

This last move represents the culmination of all that General 
Tulpanov has worked for during the last ten or more years. It js 
the Kremlin plan for Germany in miniature—since it only extends 
over that part of Germany controlled by the Russians. And even 
here they still have not the key—Berlin—which is indispensable for 
carrying out the Russian plan. In order to launch an Anschluss 
campaign their German stooges must speak from a completely 
Communist-controlled Berlin. As long as the Berliners, supported 
by the Western Powers, continue to resist this Russian political 
pressure—as they have done in the past—all will be well, and this 
second Germany, founded on terror and the one party system, can 
never set up as a rival to the freely constituted Western State. 
Berlin must remain Western. Only a firm answer from the Western 
Powers can defeat the plans of General Tulpanov, who, 


he has made his exit from the Berlin scene, ¢s anxiously watching 


though 


the wings. 


The Romantic on 
the Railway 


By CANON ROGER LLOYD 


LTHOUGH we have probably not heard the last of it, the 
grievance of the railway footplate men over lodging turns 
is not very important in itself. Its importance lies in the 

fact that it is the symptom of a change of spirit and of temperament 
which is creeping over many of the vounger drivers and firemen, but 
which is being resisted by as many more. This hidden confiict has 
nothing to do with nationalisation. It would have happened in just 
the same way had the old companies been allowed to continue. 
Railway drivers and firemen used to be called “the aristocrats of 
the labour force.” What makes that title not extravagant is partly 
the very high degree of craftsmanship their work involves, partly 
the steady dependability with which they bear their heavy responsi- 
bility and partly the independence of their position, for the driver 
is the absolute king of his own footplate. 

But more than these, the particular spiritual qualities of the good 
footplate man won him the esteem of all travellers and the envy of 
that large section of them who happen also to be railway enthusiasts. 
It is difficult to define these qualities, but they amount first to the 
desire for a responsible job which offers a constant change of pro- 
gramme, and, second, to what can only be called a romanticism of 
spirit which finds something of a thrill in working periodically at 
night, in coming on duty at 2.30 a.m., and in rushing through the 
darkness on the engine while al] the sober citizens are tied to their 


pyjamas and their beds. The really good rat}wayman alwa 
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something of the romantic in his nature, though he will seldom 
admit it ; and he sees the railway he serves as a living, sensitive thing, 
and not as a staid matter-of-fact piece of industrial equipment or 
machinery. ; , 

The many people who like to have a chat with the engine driver 
before their train pulls out on its journey will certainly have sensed 
this conflict of spirit. The recent Sunday strike against lodging 
turns began at the Heaton engine shed, which serves Newcastle. 
Not very long before it began I got into conversation with a Heaton 
driver who had recently been promoted from fireman. He freely 
acknowledged that there was a thrill about his job which he had 
never lost and never would lose. But this thrill was, for him, purely 
the thrill of speed ; and as on that particular day his duty was to 
take a stopping train on a short journey he was not pleased with 
life. He volunteered the significant information that, though he 
came of a railway family, his father and his grandfather both having 
been North Eastern drivers, he had seen to it that his son had 
broken the family tradition. 

The thrill of speed did not compensate for the two great dis- 
advantages which he found in his job. The first was the dirt of 
the footplate ; and indeed there is very little to be said for being 
dirty, though his own footplate was much dirtier with unswept 
coaldust than it had any need to be. The second disadvantage he 
found in the irregular hours of work. What his soul longed for, 
and what he had thankfully got for his son, was “a regular job with 
regular hours,” by which he meant nine to five in the same office 
day after day for the rest of his life. If the boy accepted that 
sort of security and regularity as greatly to be prized, then no doubt 
it was better for everybody that he should not go on the railway, 
and for footplate work he would be temperamentally unfitted. 

There are two pointers to the fact that this sense of values is 
creeping into the railway service. The first is the fact that lodging 
turns do obviously constitute a point of grievance about which not 
1 few drivers and firemen feel strongly. Resentment at sleeping 
xcasionally away from home, even though it be in railway hostels 
which are now generally clean, comfortable and well run, may be 
partly inspired by the fact that it is an interruption of the routine 
f family life, but the resentment is more against irregularity of 
An unchanging routine has come to be regarded 
4s a sign of security. It is interesting to note that the lodging-turn 
trouble occurred only on the old L.N.E.R., which is the line where, 
except for the Southern, there was always least of it. The L.M.S., 
whose men lodged away far more frequently than the drivers of 
any other railway, was almost completely free from resentment over 


routine as such. 


the system 

The second pointer ¢s the very great difficulty now found in 
recruiting cleaners for the engine-sheds. It is true that the job 

in engine-cleaner is a particularly dirty one, and true again that 
i great deal of the work has to be done at night. But in times past 
there was no difficulty in finding cleaners, because the job led to 
the footplate, and there was no other way for a boy to become a 
firemen and eventually a driver. He might well have to be a cleaner 
for five years or more, but he thought it well worth while. Today 
the shortage of cleaners is such that a boy probably takes not five 
years but five months, or less than that, to become a fireman and to 
put the grime of cleaning behind him. But it is still intensely 
difficult to find young cleaners, which means that more and more 
~vs are valuing clean collars and regular hours more than the great 
variety of the footplate and the sense of adventure in being made 


If all, or even most, young cleaners and firemen had that sense of 
values the outlook for British Railways would be ominous. But 
% course there are just as many, and probably there are more, who 
scorn it. I met the other day a young fireman from the Nine Elms 
shed of the Southern Railway. He had risen as high as he could 
ZO as a fireman, and he was what ts called a 
Till it occurred he was working in 1 


“assed driver” whe 
} 


vas Waiting for a vacancy. he 
top link, firing for a driver he clearly venerated, and on the newest 
ind heaviest engines. His beat was between Waterloo and Bourne- 
nouth and Waterloo and Salisbury, and he worked on none but 


astest trains. When his vacancy came, he would have to spend 
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a couple of years or more on an elderly and decrepit tank engina 
slowly pulling empty trains from Clapham Junction to Waterloo ta 
pick up their passengers, and taking other empty trains back td 
Clapham when they had shed their loads. It was promotion, but 
he did not relish the prospect, “Too blooming tame,” he called it. 

Now to that young man, and to his driver too, half the attractioa 
of his job was that it was not regular. They had two specially 
awkward turns—the 2.40 a.m. to Bournemouth and back with the 
7.20 from there, and the 5.40 a.m. also to Bournemouth. The young 
man lived near Bromley in Kent. To be on duty in time for the 
5-40 meant getting out of bed at three o’clock and making a very 
complicated journey to Nine Elms by train and bus and bicycle. 
Yet that was really his favourite turn, and what made it so was pre 
cisely the oddity of being about and at work in the smal! hours of 
the morning when the streets were empty, and, later, the start from 
Waterloo in the darkness, and then the coming of the daylight aa 
they swept onwards into the west, Significantly, that engine was 
graced by one of the cleanest footplates I have ever seen. The old 
driver, now retired, was still of the same mind as his fireman ; and 
for him too, after all his years of experiencing it, the “ thrill of the 
footplate ” was still a real thing, experienced afresh every morning. 

Of such minds and characters is the railway service made. The 
very conditions of it demand them, and it can only be a good and 
a happy service when it gets them. But this condition of excel- 
lence on the railway is also one of the conditions of the spiritual 
health of a nation. Security both financial and domestic there must 
naturally be, and until every citizen has it no nation can be healthy. 
But security is not the same thing as an iron regularity of time and 
movement. Among all who work, and however they work, the desire 
for independence, for variety at work and for craftsmanship is the 
sign of health. But the desire to shelter within the strait-jacket of 
habit and regularity, so that all unusual duty is thought of as an 
imposition or a penance, is a sign of that disease which makes free 
men the sort of slaves who consent to their own slavery and call it 
freedom. The romantic spirit has always much to commend it, and 
of all forms of transport, especially the railway service, it ts the 
essential prerequisite. 


o~ The Spectator” October 13, 1849 
THE THEATRE 
THE appearance of Mr. Macready on Monday last, at the Haymarket, as 
the commencement of a series of performances that with some interrup- 
tion will continue a good way into next year, is the important event of the 
week. The farewells which he has uttered in several provincial towns 
ire to be followed by the greater farewell in London. 

When the present series of performances is ended, and the career of Me, 
Macready has become matter of history, people will ask themselves whag 
were his peculiarities, If we say that naturalness (an ugly but a useful 
word) 1s at the basis of all Mr. Macready’s impersonations, we do not 
conceive we shall widely err. To seize on an emotion, to render it 
perfectly comprehensible to every capacity, to familiarize the creations of 
the dramatist to the spectator, rather than to hold them in a state of august 
elevation, seems to be his constant aim. There are no means by which 
he produces a stronger effect on his audience, than by certain little tamiliae 
say, an ironical expression of contempt, which belongs exclusively 
These expressions 


touches 
to his own manner, and almost to his own physique 
surprise by their sudden truthfulness, and have never failed to awaken 
sympathy 

It is in the characters in which there is the least tangible material, and 
which depend on a certain ideal elevation, that he is seen to the least 
advantage. The Roman characters of Shakspere, which were kept so 
constantly before the public during the declamatory reign of Kemble, hava 
not been his especial favourites; and during his long career, the once 
popular Juitus Caesar has been seen but littl on the London boards 
about Mr. Macready’s acting—he has 


none of the poses which tend to awe a multitude; he feels the beaury 


There is nothing of the statuesque 


of the poetry which he utters, but the -marking of measure ts with hum 
but a secondary consideration. With the evident realism of his notions, 
he would doubtless reject all the expedients of a studied action, ind a 
voice modulated for a sonorous delivery of metre, as not belonging te 
the modesty of nature The actual human being, with his joys aad 
sulferings, is whar he seeks to exhibit, rather than the ideal cecaton, 


which may be above the sphere of humanuy 
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The Amateur Journalist’s 


Trials and Triumphs 


By TREVOR PHILPOTI 


Fitzwilliam House, Cambr ilge) 
| 


N the small hours of 


juates watch enr 


Saturday mort 


ved undergrac iptured as the flickering stream 


of folded sheets pours from the roaring, rotary press into the 
stackin containers beneath All vight they have been reading 
proofs, adjusting lay-out, cutt ind expanding material Dhey 
have endured the inevitable panics of press-night Thev have seen 
their work embossed on cardboard and cast in lead. Now, at last, 


they watch the sweet multiplication as the pile grows high, is swept 
away, grows high again. At nine o'clock another Varsity will be 
on the bookstalls bv noon it will be pone 


was born at the beginning of the Eastet1 


term 1947—of an American editor It was the only university 
publication to accept, as its raison d’étre, the supply of accurate, 
up-to-date university information, and the unbiased reporting of 
umiversity events, The literary intellectuals who mocked the venture 
as “mundane” or “ unnecessary,” and the concerned tutors who 
considered it “ over-ambitious ” and “a grave financial risk,” were 


succeed if it has a real 
that it has.” 


first few 


given the lofty answer, “ Varsity will only 


contriburon 


All that 


QGsuiding an 


make to university life ; we believe 





confidence was needed ring the weeks 


illustrated twelve-page newspaper at high speed through 


ion of a rotary press, was found to be a very 





the complex organ 
‘ } 


different problem from the production of the normal type of 


1 ; 


ially as the printers, having already worked 


university 





review, CS] 


a full day, were tired men by the time Varsity went to press and 








in no mood to while awav the early hours of Satusdav morning 
instructing uncertain undergraduates in the finer points of press 
roulne Overshadowu the difficulties arising from technical and 
leg inexperience was the ever-present bogy of possible bankruptcy 
1 naciy al ¢ 1™ DV A ne pene il I te ‘ ll too 
carnes a £ « I ‘ I< i d ex whion p 
‘ ctv < € 7 pec ple Th Ca} ta 
< g . 2. t dvertsers [ew di nterested, news 
agent vould <« co-op ile ¢ i Sale etl } Dasis ind lor 
the « ¢ e was ! oo littie sale 1d far too much return 
The px wever, Were not so easily beaten Thev took piles 
| a € arms d spent the Saturday awking them 
cv Petty Cur Sid Street and Market Hill 
A ( } I gh large < d not beyond 
hope <« T T} < } part piaved 
{ ‘ R diy I d spent his Le 
\ 4 in \ I it } 
I \) O47 ere were < 1 new Ll iWuates 
] a a | ) tli ered } on tne 
t S ‘ their s ‘ e bookstal They 
™ t Ked it « < ‘ bi ng The bu ess 
ke ds I : Vars had come to 
} | ] é row t i week 
< I g elgni per cent. « the resident popu- 
wii It ( e Vice-Chancellor ind 
orm the ( I It is quoted in 
‘ re ‘ , j api } j 7 Le id 1 Pre < 
ecretar ¥ Iveruisers patient wait their turn, and 
‘ j reque lar ‘ Its finance 
n m™ ( I ( i and «nrellectual 
elf th rv of Ve ty Mav Ba vd the 
‘ ¥ ‘ j 7 ipplement publ hed twice 
ter ] pal I c por years a Uns 
con } 
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1 small group of bleary- 
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editor, seven departmental editors (for Supplement, news 
lay-out, photography, sports, and chief sub.), and the 


business, circulation and 


The 


mental 


» features, 


Managers of 
adverusing. 


editor is elected each term by the board. and « 


ch de 
depart. 
chief finds his own 


successor. The system fh 


proved an 
admirable one for several reasons. First, a potential editor can gain 
' 
experience of all branches of newspaper work; second. 


a New 
at frequent, regular, interyals. 
. 5 
third, it helps to maintain the political independence of the paper ; 


and bs and one 


enthusiasm is brought to each jot 


fourth, the senior positions are virtually full-time 


term is all that most people can afford to sacrifice 


‘Brightness is All, but inaccuracy is NOT Bright,” is 
hung tray, and it 
tried 
Tele graph 


political neutrality is not only a matter of choice 


ihe slogan 


over the editor’s indicates fairly well *Varsity’s 
to avoid the dazzle of ' 


and the 


chosen path. It has the Express, the 
This 


partisanship of both 
No undergraduate 


newspaper could remain solvent for long in present-day ¢ ambridge 


greyness of the 


upported by readers of only one political colour, 


There is a pattern to the production, but by no means an 





inevitable one, and the possibility of a distinctive page is never 


Less certain of its 
ground than the national dailies, Varsity’s adventuring is reined with 


surrendered for the sake of customary lay-out 


an 
caution. This avoidance of the seamy and sensational has met with 
general approval in spite of occasional accusations of timidity ; the 
firebrands have sometimes been justified, but it was undoubtedly the 
right side on which to err during the earnest period of 
Now, after fifty 


so confident that at the May 


experiment. 
six issues, Varsity feels experienced and confident— 
Ball the Farcity was distributed, being 


a merciless satire on some of the recent failings of the paper. 


Varsity, then, does appear to have a real and necessary part in 
staff is direct and 
It gives a sound training to those aspiring to enter the 


the life of the Its usefulness to the 


practic al 


university 
professional 
find their 


introducing them to societies and personalities that they 


field of 
the staff 


interest by 


journalism, and even the casual members of 


that reporting and feature-writing broadens 


would never normally meet. Several London newspapers are already 


recognising Varsity experience as being of more value than the 
routine, restricted apprenticeship on a provincial pape! 
More important 1s its service to th I rsitv a hole ‘ 
More important is its servic the university as vhole. Ina 


‘ 


complex world of over 7, scurrying souls, and over 170 different 
societies and clubs, it provides some sense of unity and some appre- 
ciation of how the other fellow keeps his term. The gulf between 
itist and scientist is narrower in Cambridge than in most 
unive rd Varsity undoubtedly doing something to prevent 
t from widening in these rushed and crowded post-war days. The 
sues and events that affect the reader's life as a Cambridge student 
re kept before his eves, and he now has the chanc« making a 
comment which will be noticed. Varsity indeed provides an open 
platform for the airing of undergraduate opinion—for the paper 1s, 
from first to last, an under duate show, and the undergraduate, 
not the authority, is given pride of place. To reflect life, his 
opinions, his ideas, soberly and fairlv, to the university and to the 
world at large is Varsity’s main responsibility, and one of which its 
rgan rs are kept onstanti\ Va by ats lively criu 
e they often think Varsity too left or too right, too flip- 
| serious, too long or too short, too timid or too bold, 
t r too white, the never now, as before its birth, think 





it “ unnecessary 
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charming changes have, since the drab days of my 





youth, come to enliven our English lit One of the most 
‘ me of these discoveries is an entirely new conception 
hat a national museum ought to b In the early years of this 
va im was regarded as a reposit If the objects 

‘ 1 or stored were of antig in Or al c int 
, pol ~ the pa If t 1ir is d sed t 

( lustrative icering reptiles, bu fl 
objects Ww ] it : Vea 

Wha » dreadtul a irab p va i ; 

i i place to t 4 rt 
: ilightenmen How Da i lig ; 
{ trial machines, <¢ i 1 } 3s to 
it also iscum 1n ) qua and i wel lispla j 
However ung might be one’s ve of butterflies, off one was 
gged to see the stones of Nineve Much exhaustion was inflicted 
yon th ttle feet which pattered across those tiled pavements 


xd the discouraging conviction was 


was gigantic, encumbered and whol 


impersonal. The 


fect was, with few startling exceptions, to render us a generation 
| g 


iddicted to sight-seeing, a breed of men and women who had 


of the insatiable Ruskin urge, but who preferred, instead of 
in the 
from my 


vermouth 





top of Garisenda, to sip t 
vefore I 


rced visitations to South Kensington and before I acquired the 





wublic squar It was many years | recovered 


habit of visiting museums and galleries very frequently, but 
hildren of 


e butterflies they 


minutes at a time The 
If they 


wre not forced to widen their areas of knowledge 


more than twenty 





today are exposed to no such discipline 


by gazing also on 





nachines. And meanwhile the museums themselves h softened 
he compassionate touch 
* * * * 


I am glad to observe that Sir Leigh Ashton has no intention 
treating the Victoria and Albert 
past. From time to time he 


xhibitions of objects which, although not 


as some inhospitable Ceramicus ot 
will open a section of his galleries 


in themselves grea 





s of art, are interesting to notice and observe. The stagnant 
into which the atmosphere of any museum tends to gather 
us refreshed by bright little rivulets of lite. And it Is agree- 
vhen visiting these special exhibitions, to observe that the fine 
in the adjoining galleries do not really resent 
i chatter of these less distinguished friends. I w 
\ ria and Albert this week to see t exhibition of inter- 
vb. ickets Spec me ym ; let cn 

a 4 ‘ d to rether tl ier { we »” ) Xv . og 
lifferent ways in whic publis S the ire 
g mseives i e iShlo pt 4 

1 books from Mr. Cha Rosner’s pan ~ 

xplains the ex! that the credit tor introducing thes 
ppers can be claimed by Great Britain. It was not that 
to realise the potentialities in terms of salesmanship 

< evice ; it was that the climate of London and of ou 





al cities was such that books if displayed uncovered tended 
rapidly soiled. Originally, it seems, the books were just 
scribbled on the outside. From 


publishers began slowly to realise 


the title 


xed in paper and 
ing could be expanded to attract the purchaser and to advertise 
lature of their wares. 

+ 7 * * 


wWOK-Wrappers NOW 





ire certainly diverse 


n’s design for the wrapper of This Changing 
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NICOLSON 


startlingly effective picture on the dust-jacket of Sir Reginald Coup- 
We have the contrast between the gay designs 
Bell and the clear 


yf the Oxford Trollo; The French, who have not 


land’s Jsandhlwana 
! mrir 
clean printing 


acquired the 
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CONTEMPORARY 


THE THEATRE 


By Bernard Shaw. (Princes.) 


” 


“Buoyant Billions, 
noticed on this page when it first 
jamais 


Mr. SHaw calls his latest play 
appeared at Malvern) “a comedy of no manners,” but 


la politesse has always been one of his mottoes and a lack of courtesy 





is not the most conspicuous deficiency of Buoyant Billions. It is 


really a piece of dramatic doodling, with no plot and no particular 
purpose, and although we all much prefer that the hand of so great 
a master should doodle rather than lie idle, it is no use pretending 
that the result is a minor work of art. 


il 
] t 


A young reformer, reconnoitring the world which he means to 
improve, is lucky enough to come across Miss Frances Day, who 
lives in a hut in the swamps of Panama, charming the local reptiles 
with a saxophone. They fall in love with each other. Miss Day is 
the onlv child bv his first marriage of Buoyant, a billionaire. She 





London to find the numerous children of his second 
marriage (most of whom, oddly enough, appear to be considerably 
older than she is) assembled in a room in their father’s house in 
Belgrave Square. An elaborate but strikingly unsuccessful attemp 
has been made to convert this room into a replica of a Chinese 
temple, and ét is presided over by a Wardour Street celestial whom 


returns t& 


Buovant addresses as “ Mahatma.” Here, after a great deal of 
anything that comes into the dramatist’s mind, the 


the lovers are affianced and, after some more 


I 
talk about 
reformer reappears, 
talk, the curtain falls 

rhis is not, nor indeed is any of M1 
plays in which what matters is not so much what they say as the 
way they sav it. His ideas, though they crowd somewhat inconse- 
quently on each other’s heels, are explicitly stated, though few of 
The raw material of the play really 
unpublished 


Shaw's works, one of 


Those 


them are developed very far 
consists of a number of unwritten (or, anyhow, letters 


to The Times. Marriage and Marxism, hunting and shooting, the 


bomb and the Christian religion, the universities and the trade 


urn these and other topics are the coconuts at which Mr. Shaw 
< entlv shies. He never misses ; but I do not think it is unfau 
? < d wit vhich tl cock t ll to the ¢ a 
$ mc ratner a dull one 
Miss Frances Dav leads the original Malv« t with great d 
f distinction, and Mr. Esme Percy's pre ction does its best 
e¢ the discrepancy between the vastness of the theatre and 


PETER FLEMING 


tness of the play. 


THE CINEMA 
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ged an ess countenance of Mr. Humphrey Bog 
< r ed bv the 4 4 
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ARTS 


equally relentless faces of the Japanese. In Tokyo Joe Mr. Bog: 

gets so enravelled in a racketeer’s web, and so deeply enmeshed L 
Miss Florence Marly, who is an ex-spy, that it w * 
earnest arachnologist to discover what on earth is happening 
mailing, kidnapping, smuggling former Japanese war leaders into 
rokyo, coveting another man’s wife, attending babies’ tea rere. 
sermonising on America’s function in Japan to a man who bee ton 
committed hara-kiri—all these come Mr. Bogart’s way, and it mug 
be admitted that he takes them in his stride. All the same. in spite 
of his performance, a performance with which we are, perhaps 
becoming a trifle too familiar, and in spite of good workmanlike 
direction by Mr. Stuart Heisler, this remains a very foolish film 
I or < ne thing it is doubrful whether the right approach to a woman's 
heart is to suggest that unless she leaves her husband one will inform 
the police that she was a Japanese spy. Russians, and Miss 
Marly is one of the white variety, are passionate creatures, but even 
SO suc h a protestation of affection must have a dampening effect 
For another, the information, constantly relayed, that America js 
occupying Japan so that its sons shall grow to be intelligent, re. 
sourceful and honest citizens is, granted its truth, not foolish but 
overbearingly self-righteous, and one could almost hear the laughs 
of the little yellow men tinkling up their volumin 
good many laughs tinkled up our flannel ones too 


1949 


uld take an 
Black. 


, 








us sleeves. A 


é 


* * * a 

My colleagues, almost without exception, have damned The Red 
Pony as being pretentious, but the fact remains that, though shaken 
by their opinion, I am not fashionable enough to leave go of mine. 
which is entirely favourable. By no means an ardent lover of the 
horse, the child or the country, I here nevertheless fell under the 
spell of all three, and where others found sentimentality and artificj- 
lity I found reasonableness and charming simplicity. I thought 
Mr. Steinbeck’s script excellent; I liked the way the inevitable 
equine tragedy was handled, and, though no one car 


Myrna Loy is suited to the oil-lamp and the apron, | 
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Dk \ t ot the Vienna Philharmonic O Cee r 
October 6th, when Bruno Walter conducted a magnific perfor 
Schubert’s seventh symphony. The night bef« Furtwangler 
i conducted the same orchestra in Beethoven’s nint dividual 
which, with the Walter concert, Ol forcibly 
d G haps too easy equation of € romantic 
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e subordination of every part to the vision of ole wer 
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HOW 


do we manage to export now 
more steel manufactures 
than ever? 


The increase in our exports since the war is 
almost entirely in steel and goods made of steel. 
Machinery, motor cars, and engineering pro- 
ducts already exceed twice the pre-war volume. 

In steel to-day five hundred firms are free to 
compete with one another, to keep costs down 
and output up. 

Here, in steel, we have a highly efficient 
industry collaborating with Government itself 
to the national advantage, in a working part 
free enterprise and _ public 


nership between 


supervision. 
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genius—Alborada del Gracioso, which was dazzling technically and 
unusually seriously treated, and Oiseaux Tristes, a magnificent and 
tare piece of French “expressionism.” Only the Sarabande of 
Debussy’s Pour le piano was wholly successful (and shows, incident- 
ally, what Satie’s earliest ideas could become in the hands of a real 
musical genius The two other movements were given too much 
gravity and too little grace—possibly a compliment to Debussy, but 
a@ back-handed one. MARTIN COOPER. 


ART 


Masters of British Watercolour. (Burlington House.) 


Loan exhibitions and books on English watercolour painting fre- 
quently show examples provided by J. Leslie Wright, and now, 
for the first time, his collection as a whole is on view to the public 
at Burlington House until November 6th. Out of 371 exhibits, 
between thirty and forty are really first-class works. But there is, 
of course, much else of interest; not least interesting is the total 
composition of the collection, with the following artists represented 
by ten or more works: Rowlandson (39), Gainsborough (33), Sandby 
(2s), Girtin (19), Turner and de Wint (15 each), Cox 14, Chinnery 
(11), Wheatley (10). There is, admittedly, no quality in numbers, 
and some of the best paintings are by artists represented by fewer 
works ; but the numerical assessment does give a good idea of the 
collector’s disposition, as also does the fact that, while Blake is not 
represented at all and Constable has only two unworthy notes, 
there is nothing later than the nineteenth century, with works by 
such artists as Birket Foster and Callow included yet nothing by 
Rossetti, Millais or Lear. 

It is rather as if Mr. Wright, who started collecting twenty vears 
ego when he was in his sixties, had set out to illustrate, lavishly, 
one of the more conservative histories of the English watercolour. 
]f such was in fact his aim, the job has been excellently done—but 

srhaps it is a job more appropriate to a museum It may also 
be noted in parenthesis that, as Mr. Wright does not purchase 
awentieth-century works, the considerable sum of money here 
gepresented, while doubtless not without its benefit to dealers, has 
\been of none to living artists. However, this is perhaps to carp too 
much ; it is the Royal Academy which is exhibiting the collection.) 

Among the best known and also te finest paintings are Cotman’s 
Clippersby Church, Norfolk, J. R. Cozens’s Between Chamoun: and 
Martigny and Turner’s Mont Cenis, Snowstorm. As well as other 
good paintings by these artists, Gainsborough, Girtin, Cox and 
de Wint have several fine works, there is a good Alexander Cozens, 
end paintings by Anthony Devis and John Varley are worth seeing. 

S. Joun Woops. 
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THERE are some moments when one despairs of the BBC: ana 
these occasions—which is really rather odd—are very often in ae 
matter of light entertainment. I agree that it is much harder 1 
be frivolous than to be weighty; the art form of farce has Peete 
few expert executants ; tragedies are much easier to write. But 
B.B.C. bankruptcy in frivolity is something astonishing, With 
Jima gone and Much Binding in the Marsh resting, I can’t cop. 
scientiously say that there is any weekly appointment with rad 
on the variety side) that I remind myself to make. Take It Froy 
Jere certainly has its moments, but it is not, I think, a “my” 





~ 


S 


The Dullness of Domesticity 

My present cause for grief is the new programme, The Famih 
Hour, which was opened with some fanfare last Monday. Now. 
as this was produced by Messrs. Harry S. Pepper and Ronnie 
Waldman, and as Mr. Waldman himself is probably the best of a) 
practitioners in his own line, there might have been a lot of innocent 
fun going about. Yet my own jaw, during what seemed a very 
long hour, dropped nearly to dislocation point. There has rarely 
been anything so ostentatiously lacking in idea. We were confronted, 
as if with a novelty, by an English family of father, mother ang 
daughter ; or, very nearly, Dad, Mum and Sis. These were played 
by Mr. Billy Caryll, Miss Hilda Mundy and Miss Gabriel Blunt. 
and they presented, on the whole, as much likeness to an English 
family as performing seals would have done. 


Re-hash 

There is the new game (“Is This You ? ”) of dramatising a street 
incident of reality and asking listeners to recognise themselves— 
with a prize if they can prove that they were the parties involved. 
It seems to be based on the misconception that ordinary people are 
extraordinary. And Mr. Waldman, with all his old skill, conducts 
a “Puzzle Corner.” And the whole affair, in essence, is hardly 
anything more than the old programme, Monday Night at Eight 
If this isn’t being bankrupt of ideas, then by heaven it’s at any 
rate devaluation. It is, of course, most smoothly done. Its very 
smoothness seems to make it glide over the ear and leave no trace 

Am I wrong in asking for a higher standard in these things ? 
Does the B.B.C. think that anything with a bit more bite in it will 
be too much for its very wide circle of listeners ? Isn’t it the fact, 
instead, that its listeners will follow the B.B.C.’s lead if it chooses 
to give them laughter of a better kind and domesticity that has some 
relation to their homes ? 


Mustard Pickles 

I pin my hopes on the expectation that The Family Hour wil! 
purge itself and work up to better things. (But would it not have 
been a good idea to do all the experimenting before production, 
and not in full public view ?) Meanwhile, to help out the lighter 
side of broadcasting, Mr. Wilfred Pickles is back with Have A Go! 
Some critics have complained that Mr. Pickles wanders a little 
utside his part and comments on the state of Britain today, with 
a touch of Yorkshire relish on his tongue. I agree that an entertainer 
with so huge a following might, conceivably, abuse his position 
fer political ends. But the B.B.C., in safeguarding itself against 
this bad thing, should not (I suggest) institute a principle that would 
uzzle people like Mr. Pickles, whose essence is spontaneity, impulse 
and unbiddability. 
Trials Abroad 

An excellent new series began on Tuesday with Justice in Othe 
Lands. In the first place the producers have ready-made dramas 
famous cases, such as the Landru trial in France or the : 








mystery of Australia. These are distillations of humanity at it 
most regrettable and its most interesting ; and the series begins, by 
There is, moreover, the 


ts own design, with a fifty-vard start. 

mparison of legal methods in other countries 
id one calculated (I should judge) to make the British praise thet 
mercies in the matter of the administration of law. All this, at firs 
wing, is uncommonly well written and directed 


a fascinating subject, 





Realistic Romance 

After being something less than complimentary last Friday to the 
Light Programme’s Drama Week I do a little handsome word-cating 
about their production of The Hopkins Manuscript. It brilliantly 
caught the suspense and excitement of Mr. Sherriff’s realistic-romanuc 
story of the collision of the moon with the earth 
swallow doesn’t make a summer, one success doesn’t make I 
veek LioneL HALE 





But just as one 
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speeding in a luxurious Constellation airliner — 


enjoying the unrivalled hospitality of the famous K.L.M. Service. 


This is travel at its level best, available four times a week 


on the K.L.M. | 


ar Eastern route, operating from Europe to Cairo 


(134 hrs), Baghdad/Basra (20 hrs), Karachi (28 hrs), Calcutta 


(36 hrs), Bangkok (41 hrs — night stop), 






Singapore (61 hrs), Batavia (70 hrs). 


Figures indicate total travelling 


time tn luding Stops. 


flew aad 


y Reservations from all Air Travel Agents or 


K.1..M. Royal Dutch Airlines, 202 
(KEN? 


4, Sloane Street, 


London, $.W.1 111) and at Manchester, Glasgow and Dublia 











HARMONIOUS 
NUMBERS 
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There 
indeed we love it dearly 


is a famous church (and let none think we disparage it, for 
where the board on which the numbers 
of the hymns are made known is placed in a high and therefore 
rather inaccessible spot, to be seen more clearly of the congre- 
gation. Hampered by his handful of chosen numbers the verger 
has to climb steep steps and work himself round a narrow ledge, 
in the nimble and sure-footed manner of a chamois, before he 
can reach up precariously to slide the numbers in their grooves. 
For this onerous task the authorities employ—somewhat perversely 
as we consider—a particularly short official ; and the distraction 
of mind we suffer while he does his duty is only equalled by our 
relief when the operation is concluded successfully, as it always 
is, and the verger is restored to safety and to ferra firma. 


Like the lady in the rhyme, fate is undoubtedly contrary. Short 
men get the jobs tall men ought to have ; people who love the 
sea have to live in the Midlands ; legacies are left to those who 
don’t need the money, while those of us who feel we really under- 
stand the wise and imaginative use of cash have to build up our 
own resources from almost nothing. (Fortunately we can do that, 
simply and comparatively painlessly, if we avail ourselves of the 
services of St. Pancras Building Society: whose “ Guide for 
Investors ” is gladly sent on request.) 
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by the Overseas Department of 
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Head Office : 
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4 Threadneedle Street, 
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Giant of the forest 


Loaded with 50 tons of spruce 
logs this truck is but one of a fleet 
which hauls some 2,000 tons of 
wood daily to help keep Bowaters 
Newfoundland pulp and paper mills 
humming through each 24 hours. 
These trucks, specially constructed 
for Bowaters, are over 60 feet in 
length, and their water-cooled 
brakes consume 150 gallons of 
water on each journey. This giant 
truck is one of many units of trans- 


_the Province of Newfoundland. 


portand handling equipment built or 
adapted by Bowaters for particularc 
purposes in the western forests of 
Itis 
by such enterprise and improvisatioa 
that the continuous supply of raw 
materials has been guaranteed and 
so enabled Bowaters Newfoundland 
mills to expand until today they 
are the largest integrated pulp and 
paper mills in the world, with markets 
in five continents. 
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Sir,—Sir ¢ rles Webster, in his review of Documents of British Foreigy 
Pol 1Q19-1934 contained in the Speciaior of September 30th, 
i” ks that during the crisis preceding the Munich meeting Sir Eri« 
Phipps and I “seem to have been almost as defeatist™ as Sir Nevile Hender- 
aon Sir Charles seems to have fallen into common error concerning 
the functions of an Ambassador. An Ambassador does not frame policy, 
though his reports may, and should, infiuence those who do frame 1 
namely, the Foreign Secretary and the Cabinet. He has not full know 
ledge of general, military and economic factors which must be main 
considerations in decisions relating to foreign policy 


immediately 
threatened armed 


preceding 
attack 


H.M. Government at the 
as I understcod it, to stave off the 


Phe pohecy of ume 
Mun ch Ss, 
by Hitler on Czechoslovakia and to try 10 solve the crisis peacefully through 
negotiations conference. It the duty Heads of Missions 
\« all that lay in their power to secure the fulfilment of such a policy, 
whatever their personal opinions might the Government 


and was of all 


ane 
be, since clearly 

















alone could have the requisite knowledge of all that was involved. The 
gequest that Mussolini should use his influence with Hitler to accept 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal was conveyed by me to Count Ciano, in 
the carly morning of September 28th, and it was through his intervention 
that the order that the German troops should attack Czechoslovakia—they 
were 10 march at two o'clock on September 28th—was cancelled. If 
fi be defeatist to carry out instructions to the best of one’s ability, and 
in this case successfully, I admit the impeachment 

Sir Eric Phipps is dead and unable to reply, but on his behalf and my 
own 1] would call attention to footnote in Monsieur Francois-Poncet’s 
recemtiy published memoirs. He writes: “I should hke to point out 
that in relating the memories and thoughts which the Munich Conference 
areused and Jeft within me, I offer the testimony of one who was but 
I cm of informanhon I was never consuliec when the Najor 
Ceuisier vere ade Yours faithfully, PERTH 

] ‘ iSé k Late, near Pete ficla 
SiR LD) € test volume of diplomanec documents \« 
reve we ‘ both Sir Eric Phipps and Lord Perth seem kK € 
beer dele: s their Berlin colle e. So far as Sir Eric I pps is 
CONCCTNC € i € djective “ dele st s misused « your crit 
confuse e¢ funcuons of an Ambassador with those of Secreiary of 
Siate. Obviously it is for the Ambassador to supply the facts and leave 
his Government to take the decisions For years Phipps had been 
reporting from Berlin (as the later documents will show) that Germany 
was re-arming, and now he reports from Paris (Document 1076) that 
“all that is best in France is against war, almost at any price 
To e rk on wi may be the biggest confiict in history with a1 
wha fig f fight she must, without eyes (Air Force) and without 
seal heart, must surely give us furiougly to think They (the Frenc! 
were convinced that if Great Britain spoke with sufhcient firmness, 
Hitler would collapse. Only now do they realise that Hitler may be 
meaning to take on both our countries.” 

Sir Eric Phipps was francophile, but facts were facts, however dis 


I heard it from a Barrister, 
Who heard it from a Bandit, 
Who heard it from a Publican, 
Who heard it from a Pundit, 
Who got it from a Chambermaid 
Who chatted with a Chindit, 
Who said it was in 
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France succumbed in 1940 after a few weeks of fighting 
Phipps’s pessimism. This pessimism was, howev« prescience 
nd not defeatism.—Yours faithfully, lr. F. Brery 


Sark, via Guernsey. 


How Many Judes? 


Six.—I am much intrigued by the career of a “ statistic vhich Janus 
quoied last week, to the effect that “ Only .one applicant out of twelve 
for entry to the university can be accepted.” It first appeared, | think. 
n Cambridge undergraduate newspaper in the form that “ir 3 


established 


in October, 


that only one in twelve will be accepted ™ (ix 
1949). ‘This was last April, and I found or 


t Cambridge 


1 enquiry that 
t had been a misprint and that “established” should have read 
“estimated.” But the statement reappeared, misprint and all, jn the 
Sunday Times about a month later. This month, in his admirable vale- 


dictory address as Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Raven repeated it, 
greater caution, stating that: “We are still only able 
one in twelve.” And now Janus. 

No one has ever been able to explain to me how any such figure— 
even as an estimate—has been or could have been reached. As it is the 
colleges at Oxford and Cambridge which control entry, it is to thes 
that applicants apply. They apply by post and in person and by every 
other less direct method; they sit for scholarship examinations and entrar 
examinations in large numbers ; 


though with 
to accept about 


Ke 
they come from every part of the world: 


they often apply for entry in alternative years (e.g., for before or after 
National Service there are some twenty colleges at Cambridge, and 
apphcants very often apply to several colleges in turn before being 
ccepted or giving up in despair. I doubt if any college llempts 1 


keep an accurate record of its rejects, and certainly has 
} 
Mac 


no attempt deen 


¢ to pool information from all colleges, still less to discount the ven 





high degree of re-duplication. I think that only two things are cer 
that we must be content with simply not knowing a figure nd that n 
serious attempt is likely to be made by overworked college tutors 1 
produce such figures. After all, the result would be peculiarly useless 
niess it also told us what proportion of applicants was deemed anvh 
unsuited or unqualified for admission, and what proportion was eventually 
ccepted by some other university And to discover the tter there 
vould have to be elaborate cross-checking of names not « berweer 
colleges but between universities ! 

But if a figure, originating I suspect in wild undergraduate guess 
goes on receiving national publicity and authority, I fear we may soor 
be told that as Cambridge can take only a twelfth of its applicants 
must fix a “ target hgure of expansion at least ten times its preser 
S1Z¢ nd then where shall we be? My own guess is that the great 
majority of well-qualified and suitable applicants do at present eventually 
gain entry t& university, though not necessarily to the university of 
their first choice But this guess is no more (and no less) reliable 
than any other guesses that are being made.—Yours sincerely, 

Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. Davin THOMSON 

~ . , 
Contraceptives and the Young 
Sir—I am glad to find Janus on the side of those who think the easy 
sule of contraceptives to young people regrettable. I doubt, however, 


hether the sale of these through slot-machines makes much difference 
A friend of mine, a welfare worker, once took the trouble to stand outside 


one of the many “ rubber-shops” near one of the main railway stations 
n Manchester, and even he was astonished at the number of young lads 
whe went in and out during the hour when workers were leaving shops 
and offices. The “ availability ” (“issue is officially forbidden, we were 
wlways told as service chaplains) of contraceptives in the Forces canne 
but have an effect on the habits of men still young returning | 





ife from National Service. But as all of us who have worked in it 








parishes know, the goods are purchased regularly by many who 
vhere near National Service age. And am I particularly narrow- or nasty 
minded in thinking that the practice of granting all-night passes to youn 
British sailors in Mediterranean ports (after what I understand is much 
more definitely “ issue ” than “ availability ” of contraceptives in the Navy 
sking for trouble? Recently at a resort on the Italian Riviera I came 
across two young lads of the Navy whose ship had put in for a few days 
© “show the flag.” who stated bluntly that there was no good point 
cing given all-night leave in such places (or anywhere else for them 
nd wi vere W g for the next boat back to their shit Y« s faith- 
fully BERNARD T. CROFI 
The Rector Saxby-All-Saints, Brigg, Lincs 
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but throughout the whole country 
more and more people are making 
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504 THE SPECTATOR, 
Sir,—I hope there will be widespread approval for Janus’s criticism of 
the sale of contraceptives from automatic machines, and of what he rightly 
calls “the slimily hypocritical legend,” by which justification for such 
If the Home Secretary has no power to stop this degrading 
abuse, most people will feel thar he gught at once to obtain the power and 
use it. —Yours truly, R. D. Rosins, Dean of Salisbury 
The Deanery, Salisbury 


sale is sought 


Protestants in Eire 


Sik Mr Rawle Knox's irticle hardly does justice to one all mportant 
fact; since 1922 the Dublin Governments have given Protestants a [ 
fair chance, and sometimes 1 more, to increase and prosper. The 
discrimination against Protestants has never been encouraged or san 
tioned by any Minister of State in country. The educational policie 
ff the successive Governments hav xcen notably generous. Protestants 


have been appointed to some of the highest public offices, including the 


Presidency Governments have gone out of their way to honour dis- 
tinguished Protestants of the past. For the last century and a half every 
national proclamation of Irish rights has emphatically repudiated 


religious discrimination. Since 1922, wherever the Governments have had 


power to prevent sectarian jobbery, they have done so firmly, except in 
one long-past incident 

This is not to deny Mr. Knox's contention that there is strong and 
sometimes bitter pressure against Protestants in social, economic and 
‘ligious affairs here. But in almost every country in the world there is 
this jungle warfare of jobbery, faction and sectarianism ; and Ireland 
North and South) is not the only place where some would like to sanctify 
the struggle for power and wealth into a crusade. What I wish to 
emphasise is that Protestants in the Republic of Ireland have as gocd 
protection from the Government and the laws as any minority that I know 
In parenthesis I must mention the only instances of clear ecclesiastical 
influence 
tives. And a few judgements in matrimonial cases have been disquieting 


the censorship, and the prohibition of divorce and contracep- 


of whom I am one—no good to be told that 
victims of tyranny, that we 


Ir will do these Protestants 
we haven’t a fair chance, that we are helpless 
have much to whine about; or to be carefully sharpened as a thern in 
the side of our own country. 

Mi 
men: “ What is the Church of Ireland to do?” 
answered long ago: “Render Caesar’s things to Caesar, 


Knox asks, but does not answer, a vital question for many Irish- 
It has, of course, been 


enigmatically 


ind God's to God.” Speaking only for the twenty-six counties, I would 
say from a long study of the problem that as long as our Caesar continues 
C tly will have the full and undivided loyalty of almost all the 


sung and most of the older Protestants in the country. If he begins 
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to rule unjustly—there is no sign of it—we will do our own protesting 

As for the underground war of sectarianism and jobbery, Mr. Knox rf 

right when he says that we have to fight hard to keep our faith and our 

jobs. Fifty years ago it was all too easy. Spiritually and morally the 

change need not be for the worse.—Yours truly, W. B. STANForp ; 
Seanad Eireann, Dublin. 


A Matter of Quotation 


Str,—The prose of Mr. Harold Nicolson is always attract ind some 
of his phrases are memorable. In his Oct. 7th article he pertinently amen 
quotation marks, but in the fourth paragraph he ends one of the sentences 
with the striking words, “the ground-whirl of the perished leaves of 
hope,” without setting them apart, as I suggest he should have done, 
seeing that the phrase forms a quotation from one of the sonnets of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti. 

It is admittedly difficult, to one who has a good verbal memory, to 
separate the words and phrases of other writers from those which have 
been extemporised by one’s self, and I trust that Mr. Nicolson will for. 
give me for giving him what is intended to be a delicate and respectful 
reminder.—Yours faithfully, *  WHLLIAM Jay 

Lancaster Gate, W.2. 


Settlement of Refugees 


Sir,—In his article, Specialist Refugees, in the Spectator of September 
30th, Mr. Edwards attributes a great deal of credit to I.R.O. which belongs 
elsewhere. It is only since July, 1947, that I.R.O. has been responsible 
for “the settlement of displaced persons and non-German_ refugees.” 
After the capitulation of Germany, their care and maintenance, repatria- 
tion and resettlement were undertaken by the Military Government. Some 
time later U.N.R.R.A, and the voluntary societies sent teams to help the 
P.W. and D.P. Division of the Control Commission in the British zone 
In July, 1947, I.R.O. took over from U.N.R.R.A., but by this time “the 
refugee problem ” had been reduced‘from two and a half millions to under 
half a million. Since then the P.W. and D.P. Division has continued to be 
responsible for administering and maintaining the camps and settlements, 
the distribution of food and clothing, the provision of medical and works 
services, and has carried out the movement of all repatriates and emi- 
grants. All this represents a very large contribution towards the solution 
of the D.P. and refugee problem. 

I.R.O. was certainly faced with the difficult task of resettling the hard 
core, and it is to their credit that they called a conference in Switzerland 


in April, 1948, to consider the special difficulties of special D.Ps and 
refugees I was impressed at that conference by the attitude of the 
leaders of I.R.O. and their determination to help these people whose 


qualifications were proving to be a veritable handicap, and I believe 


siderable success has followed the steps taken, so that many have been 
provided for. At the same time it must be realised that I.R.O. area team 
in the British zone are few, and a visit by an I.R.O. official to each camp 
is by no means a daily occurrence, so that it is stull the ofh f PW 
ind D.P. Divisions who are daily in personal contact with those in the 
camps and have a closer understanding of their needs ; so that en now 
much of I.R.O.’s success depends on C.C.G.—Yours faithfully, 
7 Chamberlain Street, H. G. E. Wispom 
Wells, Somerset 


mn 


The Farmers’ Finance 

Sir —My friend, Mr. Worth, is a first-rate farmer, and *s in a 
district justly famous for its progressive attitude and high outp It is, 
therefore, not surprising that his letter in the Spectator of October 7th 
should be based upon the experiences of South Lincolnshire. But one 
cannot argue from the particular to the general, and even Mr. Worth’s 
arguments based on the particular will not, I imagine, stand very close 
scrutiny. ‘The implications of Mr. Worth’s letter, though he does not 
state them in so many words, are that a reduction in farm prices today 
would lead to a higher output. This, at least, is the converse of wha! 
I said and which has called forth such an indignant denial from Mr 
Worth. On the last occasion when prices dropped—in the early “twenties 
—the result was a decline in production over the whole country, and even 
South Lincolnshire was not excluded. Mr. Worth has given no reasons 
for thinking that anything different would take place today. 

The gist of my article was: Is Professor Cooper right in as 
that British agriculture is only at half cock, and, if so, are high prices 
If the answers to these two questions are “ Yes,” would it be 


le 








blame? 
wise to lower prices; and, if not, what should be done instead? 
far as I can make out from Mr. Worth’s letter, he answers “ Yes” to the 
first two questions, and apparently “ Yes” to the third, on the grounds 
that it is demoralising to get something for nothing. Not content with 
lowering prices, I suppose he would also abolish ploughing-up grants, 
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Travel 
by train 


Is a visit from you long overdue 
ates si somewhere ? Maybe 
you ve been putting it off because 
‘travelling’s so difficult’. But 
it isn’t now if you go by rail. 
The days of difficult train travel 
were a wartime legacy ; they’ve 





gone. These days the perman- 
ent way is the best way of 
all: you can travel speedily, 
comfortably and enjoyably. 
Above all, you can relax. On 
many long-distance trains you 
can reserve a seat in advance 
for one shilling 











BRITISH RAILWAYS 


Enquire at your local station, office or agency — 
they will give you all the information you need 
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grants for water supplies and liming, and calf subsidies. I do not believe 
that even the South Lincolnshire farmer would feel inspired to go all out 
for increased production after this, no matter how eloquently Mr. Tom 
Williams appeals to his courage, energy and character.—Yours truly, 
Thriplow Farms, D. WatsTon 
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Mr. Priestley’s Garden City 
ed that, in the Spe r of October 7th, 
of Mr. Priestley’s book, Delight, and men 


your reviewe! 








ming th own ideal community is contaimimng an opera 
house and a r urant, om the o thing—a church 
I would rtainly have ex | 1 th 1 tiny German 
jukedom.” What a real help vould be to millions now and to 
pos \ vriters like M ham, P ev and Shaw, &c., would show 
just the standards, or even the shadow, of Chi inity in their books 
Yours, &c., M. M. LEAKEY 
Ramsay Hi } R vu 
. on *,? 
The 1961 Exhibition 
SIR I am entirely in agreement w Janus that the 1951 Exhibition 
project had better be dropped in our hard-up circumstances, It would 
n ’ nediate and tangible economy to scrap it. The public shows 
no usiasm for the scheme The advantages are purely hypothetical, 





and costs in money and man-power are considerable. The psychological 


effect of the Government's proceeding with these expenses at this ume 
is bad. Whw should the ordinary individual be exhorted to exercise 
restraint and economy if the Government practise spending and encourage 
spending on certain pet projects?—Yours faithfully, H. A. SCHABBEI 


Burnlaich House. Loxwood, near Billingshurst, Sussex 


The Humanities and Science 





Sir.—It seems to me that the answer to Mr. Findlay’s letter simple 
Science is concerned with facts ; the humanities with values. To be an 
“educated man™ in the fullest sen an’ understanding of relative 
alues is of the first importance ; and science, as we see only too clearly 
todav, does not fulfil that functor Yours faithfull ALAN DANI 
Star ty School, Cinch Row Dorking 
The Steel Toothed Trap 
Srr,—After ving in the west co ry for over four | 8, one nnot 
help wondering how it is that f sa rappers make no se of 
ps § C < t in open 
l p s en 1 ft fol 4 | ! 
teri ‘ e Imo ) 
j ate) I i estimat ryside around | 0 
p f s saf O ynders why iw 
a c I omc < fa sing 
g \ x Vo s faithf ly, 
R. R. Scot 





I heard it from sa Widower 
Who kept sa pub in Wigan 

Who heard it from sa Reveller 
Who'd fallen off a wagon, 
Who got it from s Goblin 

(On a tiny pink toboggsn), 
Who said it was in 


this week's 
ON SALE TODAY éd. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Wuicu of the year have we been enjoying, spring ot 


season ‘utumn ? 
That we “scatter the good seed on the land” is a true version of the 
activity of the date ; and the seed already begins to germinate. a proper 


spring function, Already the fruit-buds for next year’s apple crop begin 
Ihe long bending brambles have reached the ground with their 
tips, and have converted the buds into roots with speed and vigour, We 
dig up, say, a herbaceous plant in the border and find it to be a mass 
of growing root, and we plant out bulbs that they may enjoy an early 
Che sun is at its April height, conveying like suggestions. There 
s an old, a very old, controversy as to whether it is better to transplant 
hollies in October or April; and, in fact, one is pretty well as good 
as the other In some climates, Newfoundland or Eastern ( inada, for 
1utumn is much the most pleasant season of the year, especially 
if compared with the spring ; and from the American continent we get 
our phrase, an Indian summer spring under the 
least in regard to some of the finer fishes, whose close 
begins with October. One may carry on the comparison almost mystically. 
After all, the fall of the leaf is not so much a collapse as a vigorous 
of the old by a new propulsive growth; and the catkins 
izels are already beyond the embryo stage ; indeed, almost as 
obvious as the flowers that have just come out on the choisya. One may 
say as Donne said of his lady: 
No Spring, nor Summer beauty hath 
As I have seen in one Autumnal face 
lays! 


to torm 


Start 


exampie, 
Ihe season is actual 


water, at season 


thrusting off 


} 


such 


grace 
What lovely 


The English Vineyard 
It is a standing query why the vineyard has disappeared from England, 
ind we do not often see the vine over the cottage porch 
hick tself on late as Keats. Recently there was 
onducted tour of the grounds of the Viticultural Research 
Summerfield, at Oxted, Surrey. It is positively stated that “a 
varieties have been collected, all of which are suitable 
Many of these are now 


\ mpressed poets as 
celebrated a 
Station, 
large number of 


for growing under cloches or even in the open, 


yearing ripe fruit of excellent flavour.” There is, indeed, no doubt what- 
ever chat “first-class table and wine grapes can be grown in England.” 
Chere is some sign that the culture is being restored, and perhaps we may 


wain see such vinevards as stirred the admiration of Michael Drayton at 
Hatfield, which among other lovely relics still keeps its pleached alley 
Trees or Starvation 
Some congratulations are deserved by the Men of the Trees, so called, 
on re ng their silver jubilee, which is suitably celebrated in the issue 
of 7 s and the New Earth, from Abbotsbury, Dorset Th ition 
) vo is been brough nearer by the destruction of 
sich i led to direct and immediate denudation The 
‘ n nber merchant and arson have destroyed eral civilisation 
st dramatically perhaps in North Africa [he climate itself may be 
yusly altered by the loss of trees ever and above the protection of 
» so In this happy island we have been preserved fro he worst 
physical evil of the world, the most serious enemy of civili yn itself, by 
24 moderate rainfall and—till lately, at any rate—sensible forms of hus- 
bandry ; but wv ‘ed our trees, and there is a pleasin yun t one 
urticle in the “ New Earth Charter”: “We believe in the traditional ideal 


yur fields should be ‘ fields of the woods,’ by which is meant landscape 





farming of every valley and plain, with woodlands in high p shelter 
belts, orchards of mixed species, and hedgerow trees everywhere.” The 
present rapid felling of trees is associated also with a campaign against 


hedges, both essential to what is most English in England 


Northern Butterflies 

My own experience this autumn has been that butterflies were 
18 Wasps Were many; but a correspondent from Scotland writes of the 
quite exceptional number of Red Admirals, Painted Ladies and Hummung- 
Bird Hawk-Moths. These are all migrants. Does the contrast suggest 
that the lines of migration have altered ? 


is scarce 


In the Garden 

We think of most of our herbaceous plants in the rough borders as 
quite hardy ; but they do not completely justify the reputation. It is 
wise to give cover to those we are fondest of, whether by bracken or such 
or a cloche. Some of our best gardeners make their beds fairly glisten 
glass throughout the winter, and they seem to be justified by results. 
In general, the more gorgeous novelties, if the result of hybridisation, are 
more vulnerable than the species or even older varieties. Among the 
hardiest of all plants are the smaller-flowered Michaelmas daisies, and at 
the moment the most floriferous are the dwarfs, which can scarcely b¢ 
over-praised. W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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7 NEWS | so good 


ante! that at first 
”  §HE DARED 


NOT BELIEVE 


m an actual incident) 

The MISSION Senile told her 

After four gale-ridden days and nights of suspense, her 
fisherman husband’s trawler was limping safely into 


harbour . Sometimes, alas, the Mission must bring 
bad new but always its aim is to serve the fishermen 
by caring for their familics whenever need arises, and 
by providing at its fishermen’ Institutes beds, canteens, 


ation, good books, companionship—and deeply 
appreciated facilities for worship Gifts of moncy or 
or woollen comforts, or requests for information 


books c : } 
elm about the Mission’s work, will be gratefully received by 
\ the Secretary. 


we THERE IS URGENT NEED of good, wholesome BOOKS (pert- 
y fiction) and good ILLt STRATEL vere eee 


to reod wher. off duty. Please send ony thet you cor 


\D = E- _ $-E-A—M_I-S-S--O-N 


(ROYAL BATIETI MISSION TO DEEP SEA FISHERMEN) 
7 1] I 1 St 43 NOTTINGHAM PLACI LONDON, W.1 


THE LITTLE THAT 
MATTERS SO MUCH 








HOWARDS ASPIRIN | 


4} } a 


Ah It is not the cheapest— it is é 


Ny vy HOWARDS OF ILFORD Estadlished 1797 


Let This 
15°. of 





Save You 
Fach Day 


Device 
Time 


Efficiency 
Your Working 


_ Ye, 


—-_ 


ul A 


ICCESS 





Each year the demand exceeds the supply, so 
make sure of securing the System Desk Diaries 


you require now FILL IN AND POST THIS 
COLPON TODAY 


I"SHAW'S EFFICIENCY DEVICES 
4 





j 186 Fleet Street, L« BE 

» Please send me System Desk Di 
1950 at 9/10 ea c. tax 

; I ice on despatch 
Nar 

| 

' Ad 
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IN SEARCH 


OF MAN 








THE BIBLE SOCIETY REPORT FOR 1949 





Edited by Erie Fenn 
Describes the ways in which the Word of God in the 
Bible reaches men and women ail over the world ! 


and calls them into true manhood. The story of a {| 


| 
great achievement and the outline of a great task, i 


Available from 

THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
BIBLE SOCIETY 

EEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.€.4 


Price 6d. (or 8d. post free) 


£4,159 


FOR YOU AT AGE 55 




















If you are not over 45, this is the plan (tor womer 
different You make agree ilar me ly r 

to the Sun Life of Canada y rec t a 
dividends—or {240 a year f n di I 
over 45, nef r g 

£3,000 F OR YOUR FAMILY.—Should you not live to age 55, your tan 
would receive £3,000, even if you had made only one payment under the 
rl 

priced 

INCOME TAX SAVED.—Income tax payers are entitled pp 

1 9 of tax annlicable to nremiun mnie ’ th ilies 


By filling up and sending the enquiry form you can obtain details 
suited to your personal requirements. The plan covers all amounts 
of savings from as little as £2 per month, and the proportionate 
cash or pension can in most cases commence either at 50, 55, 60 or 65. 


POSTAGE ONE PENNY IF UNSEALED or letter will do 


ALA AT TRI 


iteeeereeecseeseeneesenecenseessne [\) \{ : 
: Genera! M } : 
: SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 
: 13, Sun of Canada House, Cockspur Street, London, S.W : 
: | ke to know i : 
$ NAM : 
: ir.. M r Mis : 
: ADDRESS : 
. Oc Ipat : 
: Exact date of birth : 
Seecesecccesencnaccscscassesasassese 5) orld 10,4 pembenemansibbnnnaienneeneinetinnnstian® 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Mixed Feelings on Poe 


The Bodley Head. 15s.) 
Johns Hopkins 





The Centenary Poe. Edited by Montagu Slater 
The Histrionic Mr. Poe. By N. Brylhon Fagin 














Press : Geoffrey Cumberlege. 22s 
Ir is tantalisinglv difficult to make up one’s mind about Poe ; his work 
; i id « ination of cruditv, sometimes almost of vulgarity, 
g wi is on the edge of being fiercely tluminating, 
at least i ectua exc But anvthing more than 
That is really the question: one is astonished, one 
es, b s diffici © arrive at anv p und emotion with 
C Ss ers or his wos Ye < s conscious: of 1 kind ol 
) g trvin persuade one that there really is some 
g ere € Me experienc So one goes back, one t 

2 But Once more it all just fails—but only just 
‘ \ seem, surprisingly enough in a man who thought 
s ‘ > he did, that the fault lies mainly in Its 
; inguage colloguy The Power of Words, written 
nad pride Hectuality,” the following exchange occurs 
Agat} I have spoken to you Oinos of impulses upon the 

mosphere of the Earth 
did 

vhile I thus spoke, did there not cross your mind 
wds? Is not every word 





the physical power of 


the air ? 





. indeed, had spoken a world into birth with a few passionate 
! And it és as though Poe, in his deeper pieces, where he 
is exploring the horror and the hell (“He was an adventurer 
ts and cellars and horrible underground passages of the 
soul.” D. H. Lawrence told us), or where he is pursuing the 
ym of Beauty which he regarded as his aim, he seems to be 
with all possible urgency to make the words do physical work 

for amid the flow of sentences constructed from poly- 
syllables. combined with a fair modicum of cliché, he could strike 
me admirable phrases, which the mature remember from thetr 


ences 





nit 
pity 


b ood reading: “all the elaborate frivolity of chess,” or the 
words of the terrifying Case of Mr. Valdemar: “Upon the bed, 


he whole company, there lay a nearly liquid mass of loath- 


of detestable putrescence.” A noble example of his studied 


use of the dash 


But let us be grateful for what he did, and be a little sorry that 





t tenarv of his death should be overshadowed by the bicen- 
wry of Goethe’s birth. We should therefore thank Mr. Slater 
and Bod Head for their timely selection which gives us 
$ san s of every kind of Poe’s work, omitting nothing 

ossibly, “ The Haunted Palace.” Mr. Slater pro- 

j il” essav by way of intreduction, though 

. everybody will a his plausibly sinister picture 

Ma Clemm. The portrait of Poe is vivid enough 
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to help us not only to sympathise with the man, but also t 
understand the variety of his writings ’ 
These indeed serve happily enough to illustrate Mr. Fagin’s Critical 
biography, which, as the title suggests, is a specialised study, built 
around such a thesis as would properly appeal to an Associate Pro. 
fessor of English and Drama in the famous University at Baltimore 
Mr. Fagin persuades us that a good deal of the explanation of Pos 


be found his he by 


is to in parentage ; was nature a son of the 
theatre. Certainly there ts something histrionic about the man fate 
career, and certain aspects of his writing, his completest failure 
oddly enough, being in the drama itself and in fictio dialogue 
though he was no mean dramatic critic But that he d: imatised 
himself more than most of us do (which is saving a good deal onieiee 
to be indubitable, and up to a point he played his pat caion. 
ing the playing of them, even those that would seem n to call 
for pity. Mr. Fagin makes his case ; indeed he mak gain and 
iain (he could well shorten the book) by quotations fr memoirs 
letters and so on (there are some 475 references for 240 pa TI 
driving torce in Poe would indeed seem to have been on of 
himself 

There might be worse I no small tribute to Edgar Allan 
Poe that he was master of a certain type of literature: and precise! 
because his own face and mood haunt his creatures.” But there a 


better driving forces, the main detect of Poe’s being a distinct lack 


of humour. Still, he was big enough to make this drive imazingly 
productive, as shown by Mr. Fagin, whose book, besides “te 
psycho-analytical—in the broad, not its cant, sense—is ar excellent 
piece of criticism. As both he and Mr. Slater remind us, Poe on 
in astonishing inventor, not of the horror story, of course. though 
he gave it a new dimension, but of the scientific romance. the detec: 
tive novel, and of a peculiar kind of poetry which bewitched 
Mallarmé and Baudelaire—so who are we to cavil ? Perhaps Mr 
Fagin makes too great claims for originality, since he seems 
deliberately to ignore precursors. It is, for instance, a little disturb- 
ing to read that “in his stories he anticipated Freud or Jung or 


” 
I ombroso,” for example, as a tootnote informs us, in “ his 


suggestion 


in ‘Eleonora,’ that madness and genius are related.” Shades of 
an! , >y 
Dryden! we exclaim (and Poe, as his very interesting “pigraphs 


show, was acquainted with many seventeenth-century side-alleys) of 

































indeed, Shades of Plato! But if there is a certain naiveté in the 
book, this does not detract from its real value, for the blemish after 
all is a small one, resulting from the warm admiration which gives 
the book its purpose. BoNnaMy Doprée. 
. > 
Art in the Late Middle Ages 
English Art, 1307-1461. By Joan Evan Oxford Unis ity Pr 4s 
THE appearance of the first ne of the Oxford English Art is a 
notable event. No comprehensive account of al " ughou 
English history has ever i ted, though excellent mon 
graphs on individual arts p 1s abound. emp 
to stand above the tu J vood as a wi y bein 
made, under the e Presid tt Magda A ha 
the d of p u i 
with I y l i j 
pure storian. The w ‘ )xford 
Hs ” each w e i ) < I 1 
S aspects ind ere eve wa 
little less or some g ( i< " 
[he first volume to be published is the fi : and 
covers a period of great complex i and g 
cen hievement, in } I jing 
still in existence beca 1 lit . A with 
vhat they have ce j ( irc i i ] \ ty 
from the severe geometrical style, through the exube iriet 
ot Decorated, to some of the most da ia 1p i 
of Perpendicular. Meanwhile domestic architecture in cas inor- 
house, monastery and college was making irst appea as an 
autonomous art-form, while in all the smaller arts of d anion 
the was the greatest variety and richness attainn Only 
| scale freestone figure sculpture and manuscrip ation 
showed something of a decline 
lo present this plenty an pen the series no could 
have been made than that of Dr. Joan Evan 15 i toa 
WW de erudit on i remark ible tec ] id ty ol taient, ind rns OOK on i) 
ee | od less fam to ‘ il La | is j ha 
me would exp Itisaw ind i ve 
lisce i < ; i gn 
r . 
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LEGISLATION OF EDWARD I 
By T. H. T. PLUCKNETI 
lord Lectures for 194 1s, net 
HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
New volumes to be published duis 
the 1 md Winter 
net 
HE PHILOSOPHY OF PLATO by G. C. HEED 


(published) 


EDUCATION IN GREAT BRITAIN 
by W. O. LESTER SMITH 


CRIME AND ABNORMALITY by CLCIL BINNEY 


a 
(published) 


LCONOMIC THOUGHT AND POLICY 
by D. H. MACGREGOR 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY rFRESS 
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Just Published 


| 


JOHN FOTHERGILL 
My Three Inns 


of the ups and 


WILLIAM FAULKNER 
Intruder in the Dust 


novel **has the suspense and 
, 


he can 


9s. 6d. 


nt the disturbing emotional power 


F. BENEDICT 
Almost Glory 


prose — 
ind full 
&s. 6d. 


Good tense lialogue and «wift-movit 


JACK CLEMO 
Confession of a Rebel 


Ar stonishing autol ographical re ord of endurance in 


versity. Recommended by the Book So« 10. 6d. 


AWN & WINDS 9 


ety. 


RNRANRARNNAARARARARRAARQARAA 


LIN NNANAN VORA NUNWRRRURRANAY 


ey 
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SES “ENS -E8 
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SEAS “ES-ES 
ON A DARK NIGHT 





Ready Today 


INTHONY WEST 
A highly distinenished and exciting first novel, “On a Dark 
Night ” was the first of the Evre & Spottiswoode-Houghton 


Mifflin Fe llowship Awards. 


s42 


A 


10s, 6d. 


“'THE IMPOSSIBLE 
SHORE 


ROBERT KEE 


net 


significant new novel by the author of “A Crowd is not 


| Company.” 
| 


e, 6d. 


" GREY MISTRESS 


JOY PACKER 


net 


{ remarkable woman who has brought to a diversified life rich 
qualities ef heart and mind, and a quite astonishing insight.” 
Truth (of her previous book of reminiseences) 


Just Published 


THE VOICE OF A 
STRANGER 


EMYR HUMPHREYS 





“ The best young novelist to have come up since the war .. . 
clean, swift narrative power . . art and skili. <A real tragic 
feeling and vision permeate the book, and it is full of understand- 
ing and pity. 

Reed (b’ casting) 


10s. Od. net Henry 


MR. SAMPATH 


R. K. NARAYAN 


{ work of absolute conviction, simplicity, grace and humour oe a 

a strange primeval beauty.” Manchester Guardian 
India as familiar to us as 
Birmingham Post 


d. net 


*Mr. Naravan can make his South 


our native ftoien, 


“THE AMERICAN > 
PEOPLE 


HENRY BAMFORD PARKES 


“Vr. Parkes presents with rare brilliance an inte pretatio of 
the Amertean cultural and polities l tradition that ts beth original 


, ; - : 
and satisfying Manchester Guardian 
lmertcan Ulerary ert sm 


Daily Graphic 


* The book contains some of the besi 
for a long time.” 
15s net 


360% pp- 


WS ~t 4s Eyre & Spottiswoode 
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prejudices and whimsies of every sort, and the rare personal judge- 
0 


ments and general observations are of a kind to cause the readet 
regret thei rarity 


The book is densely packed and at once more inclusive and less 











jerly than the table of contents would suggest; its value [or 
reference W be correspondingly great The account of the growt 
of chantries and colleges (once granted its relevance to a history 
, s admurable ; and, in an r vein, the early chapters, perhaps 
THOS en e and stimulating u 1 volume, show ow 1a 
the arts e characteristic motifs were changing d iw the cent 
The pages which Dr. Evans revives c rdiaeva rm 0 
babw es 0 1 grotesques of ilun Lio and carving a 
x4 hw i y 1 Yet. . osely pas K« a a>» tne ch Apters ire, room Nas 
rt bex yund for everything. Stalls and canopy-work, an important 
ind pec i English craft, are wweated at all ; rood-screens and 
y covers a ymilvy mentioned catalogue form, while even 
" v¥ stained glass—a notable cxampie « il 1 whicl 
tical and aesthetic developments can be followed very closely 
Ss never surveved as a whol 
Controversies are entirely, almost studiously, avoided The name 
f Yevele, w illed, awakes no echo, and the Pauline claims to the 
earliest Perpendicular work are dismissed in a toneless sentence. The 
onditioning of Gloucester quire is neither praised nor blamed, and 
when we pi 1¢ book down we cannot be sure if Dr. Evans feels 
it the new stvle was the crown or the deformation of the Gothic 
ica Indeed there is anv feeling of regret, it is at the absence o 
aesthetic cl cism throughout Mc diaeval art-history in this country 
began among the antiquaries and professional architects, and only 
within the last few decades have the eanons of a wider criticism been 
applied. One could have wished that Dr. Evans had used her great 
ig ) Y wnt a Sustained re w of every al we tne wha 
;» wd 
Whe ’ Sa 1 MonuMents architec decora 
‘ ’ KC w sp ous and widespread VK s ind 
ad j ! grea ned « | ind < < s 
s ’ .. « s a’ 4 4 wl in vc 4 ‘ 4 acs an 
te i WK < creators aimec and whk ce wd (a 
not indica Ww Means taken to produce it, and point to tik 
< ta) cs 4 a aetea s 4 7 sk i a il Stik Z ‘ 
ind bo SIV The hist of Greek a Baroque a 
x Impressionis does s. Yet he ere is un 
’ g cisn Dr. Evans's approa S ’ ’ 
’ | Quary SOT ws ndeed Ga especialls ‘ « chap s 
>! Dd mies the socia storia < s ,ol a 
in strations, as might De expectec dd greatly to e bea 
and uc O DOK Roug € dared nov< wv are 
} chose with direc evance x Ww rerely* as 
’ ITes ’rhoug dy som nischanc nany elerences 1 the tex 
" » the wrong plate and seve are ess familiar buildings 
such as Thornton, Tattershall, Edington and. Ockwe Woodwork, 
4 $ Poo presented The photographs are all! “ straight ” 
ymlv attempt to use the ca a erpret, in the mannet 
sugested Dy editor in his preface, is seen in the trontispiecs 
Davip KNOWLES 
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Labour’s Half-Century 


Fifty Years’ March: The Rise of the Labour Party. Ry Hrancis 

Williams, (Odhams. 7s. 6d. F 
HERE has not been in any country a parallel to the ation and 
advance of the British Labour Party. And, indeed, how could there 
be Under a parliamentary system national parties as a rule 
and in England, where public bodies of almost every 
kind broaden down from precedent to precedent, a hal! century 
hardly counts as a period. In 1900 what could have seemed more 
fantastic than a forecast that within forty-five vears a party 


mature slowly 


thar 
non-existent would be in command, and with a great majority ? Mr 
Williams begins his story in that vear, the occasion being a small 
conterence of 129 delegates hey represented the youthful LLP 
a tew small Socialist societies, and fewer than 600,000 track unionists 

Their main resolution marked the birth of the Labour Party It 
announced the calling of a special congress for “ securing the return 
of an increased number of Labour members in the next Parliament" 
his was the first step towards the policy devised by 








prophet 
the movement Seven vears earlier Keir Hardie had founded 
the L.L.P. with the aim of an alliance between the varied Socialist 
bodies, at that time far from Socialism and hostile to political action 
apart trom pressure for specific union objects. The first concrete 
result of the 1900 move was the Labour Representation ¢ ommittee, 
with ]. Ramsay MacDonald as secretary and organise After the 
resounding Liberal election of 1906 the success of the L.R.C. wag 
visible in twenty-nine pledged Labour members 
bench statesmen Balfour alone noted this group as the portent of a 
Fulfilment, however, was anvthing but straightforward 


; 
oO 


Among tront- 


new era 

The basis of the partv in the country was precarious The trade 
unions were sceptical and the miners ret Many af 
the leaders were Lib.-Labs Moreover, a nascent Labour Party 
in the House was obliged to give steady support to the Asquith-Llovd 
Greorge social measures, and its members were virtually all! for Free 
Trade and Home Rule Mr. Williams brings out effe 


reasons for the prolonged malaise from which the movement suffered 


used to come in 


tively the 





almost continuously from the Taff Vale judgement of toot until 
the crash of 1931 Che significant dates make a singular list, for most 
of them seemed to announce disaster. For example: the Osborne 
“ment of 1909, the rebel-svndicalist unrest of 1910-12, the bitter 
conflicts caused by war in 1ror4, the Zinoviev letter election in 1924, 
the General Strike of 1926 (“a decisive watershed ”) and the spec- 
tacular defection of MacDonald and Snowden in 1931 An annalist 
mav well raise the question whether a struggling party was ever 
before called upon to confront a series of obstacles so formidable 
Mr. Williams is justified in concluding that the onward march and 
the mounting, though uneven, poll must be taken as proof that the 
roots of the movement are deep in the national soil 








The builders of the party display personality, and Mr. Williams 
is skilful in his character sketches, as of Blatchford and Keir Hardie 
He is generous in presenting MacDonald. His value as organiser, 
the power of his oratory and his parliamentary skill, unrivalled in the 
party for many years, are warmly recognised. MacDonald as Prime 
Minister, of course, is another matter. In explaining 1924 and the 
bungling over the Zinoviev letter, Mr. Williams might, I suggest, 
have brought out more precisely the simple Communist trap of the 
Campbell affair and the important fact that MacDonald did not 
want to save his tottering Government. The central irony of that 
election was this: that the electorate, in passing judgement on 
Labour, reduced the great Liberal Party to a remnant of forty-two 
members. Arthur Henderson is for Mr. Williams the ideal party 
manager and colleague. His insistence upon MacDonald’s retention 
of the leadership after 1924 is praised in unqualified terms 

Mr. Williams, needless to say, is completely informed, and he 
writes with unflagging animation. But his book, designed as the 
tandard short history, lacks revision in detail. The errors are not 
few, and some are important. Gladstone’s vexed 1880 Government 
was not short-lived, nor did the Conservatives return at the election 

ter Cry of Outcast London, by far the most effective 
Ly | phlet of the age, did not come out of the Stewart Headlam 
roup of Anglican Socialists. It was written in 1883 by a young 
Nonconformist minister. Home Rule was certainly not, after Free 
Trade, the leading issue in 1906. The statement that the Fabiani 





were not interested in the Boer War is mistaken. They debated 
th passion, and the society narrowly escaped a split. Joh 
1 big man.” 
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Morris for the Americans 


William Morris. Prophet of England's New Order. By Lloyd Eri 
Grey. (Cassell 15s.) 
has all the characteristi 
arch ~chapter-headings, “A 
Marxism Is Not Enough, 


Ler me admit it at once: this biography 
I most dislike I am repelled by the 
Litthke Boy Questions His Small World,” 


and Mr. Hyndman is a Domineering Fellow,” and so forth. Boredom 
succeeds repulsion when sentences like “ Litthke William approached 
respectfully, tip-tocing in agony of mind, and waited for them to 
notice him” are succeeded by flat, and indeed almost meaningles 


“His magnificent books, Towards Democracy, hailed 
writing of the early ‘eighties, England's 
Ideal and ¢ reminiscent in many wavs of Clive Bell's 
famous essay on ‘ Civilisation’ a half-century later, and England, 
Awake ! comparable to Lord Godfrey Elton’s [stc] England Awake |, 
Were to make his name famous among poets, artists and social 
reformers from 1883 onwards.” An unreasonable amount of tim 
is spent in the pursuit of “influences” ; almost always a vain occu 
pation and particularly so when the quarry invariably vanishes into 


commentary 
as the outstanding prose 


viltsation, 


thin ait his much of the vision of Kant’s cosmopolitical system 
is similar to that which Morris envisioned almost a century later 
There is no evidence, however, that Morris either read or was 
influenced by the great German philosopher.” Reduced to a state 


bordering on frenzy by this sort of thing, the reader (this reader at 
least) is unnecessarily irritated by such relatively minor errata as 
Princep for Prinsep, Ackland for Acland, and the coupling of Wilber 
force with Pusey as leaders of the Anglo-Catholic movement 
Nevertheless, once this ill-temper is worked off, it must be allowed 
that the gigantic figure of William Morris contrives to push his 
way through these pages and to emerge whole and recognisable at 
the end. Quotation is lavish, from the earliest poems to the later 
political and writings, and the enchanting Burne-Jones 
cartoons sprinkle the text The story is all there; for the period 
of Socialist activitv in particular there is a most painstaking accumu 
lation of evidence. Mr. Grey gives us perhaps too little about the 
workshops (and almost nothing about the minor revolution in taste 
which they helped to produce) but still enough to both 
why Morris held that salvation lay through jov in craftsmanship 
and why his own life as a craftsman failed to satisfy him. For even 
to those who prefer Rome to Revkjavik, and cherish some doubts 
concerning the Nordic virtues and the advantages of living in the 
Dark Ages, Morris, with his force, his anger and his free undis 
ciplined mind, must remain a Titan, consistently greater than any 
made apparent 
it in mind not only 


Spee. hes 


suggest 


ot his 


I suspect, 


whole, 
Grey has 


works ‘his, upon the 
rwowever, that Mr to paint 


} 


the portrait of a great man but also to use this portrait to help his 
American public to understand the curious phenomenon of English 
Socialism. Hence his subtitle. In pursuit of this end his use of 
evidence is optimistic to a degree. “ That Morris dad an unusually 
important part to plav in the founding of the modern British 


letter of Mr. J. S 
that, 


trose oO 


Labour Partv,” h indicated bv a 
Middleton, Secretarv of the Labour Party. 
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Transport House,’ nevertheless he could find himself ‘ able to sup 


pose’ that ‘ we [i.e., Transport House and the Labour Party] are th 
historical heirs to his activities.’ Would Morris, who loathed 
State Socialism and had nothing but contempt for bourgeois 
standards of civilisation, find himself “able to suppose ” anythin 
of the sort if he surveved the present scene But these iseues 
are evaded. No serious attempt is made to answer the Yuestion of 


what, precisely, Morris’s legacy to British Socialism was : or how. # 
» i 


it all, his thought on the subject (as distinct from his example 
fected the thought of his successors. The hypothetical American 
enguirer, indeed, may well be as much puzzled at end as at 
the beginning of this large, conscientious but imperceptive book 


Letrice Fowter, 


The Queen’s College 


Six Centuries of an Oxford College. By R. H. Hodgkin Black. 
well 25s.) 

Ir is particularly important at the present time that we should Jook 

back over the history of our educational institution he rapid 

changes and the spectacular expansions of our own time are fess 

likely to bewilder us if we can relate them to a long record of adjust. 


new social needs. We can only judge which elements i; 
our educational tradition are worth struggling to preserve, and which 
can be sacrificed without loss, if we have a long perspective to guide 
us Unfortunately the number of really satisfactory histories of 
schools and colleges ts small. “Too often the authors have no quali- 
fications but a pious industry ; their over-detailed pages omit nothing 
but the relationships between their subject and the social background 
which shaped it, which alone could give their researches any great 
significance, It is all the more satisfying to read a college history as 
admirable as Mr. Hodgkin's. That he should have been successful 
is not surprising in view of his reputation as an historian, but it is 
particularly pleasing that he has kept the proportions of his book 
so just that it should be read, not only by members of his college 
and his university, but by a much wider audience interested in a 
particularly interesting aspect of social history 

The Queen’s College was founded just over six centuries ago and 
was the sixth of the Oxford colleges. Its record has, perhaps, not 
been spectacular. It has had its great names ; Wyclif, Addison 
Bentham (who, like so many great men, was far too ungenerous ir 


ment to 


his recollections of his education), Temple and many more have 
been members of its society. But on the whole it has not been 
chosen for the sons of the great; its social affiliations have beea 
middie rather than upper class, and its products have been able 
rather than brilliant, respectable rather than obviou influential, 


Mr. Hodgkin has made what might have been a pedestrian record 
into a fascinating one by relating it at every stage to the problems 
university itself and, further, to the general background 
and culture. We see the ll become, by 4 


facing the 
mediaeval hall 


of society 








revolutionary change in the fifteenth century, a college with teaching 
fellows and paying commoners, a change confirmed and consolidated 
in the troubled vears of the sixteenth century It i remarkable 
chapter in English education, and much can be learned from it 
Though Mr. Hodgkin is modest about the light which he is able to 
throw upon this very obscure change, he has in fact a number of 
illuminating passages bearing upon it 

\ period of prosperity in the seventeenth and early eighteenth 


enturies resulted in a vast building programme, and a number of 
excellent illustrations are naturally devoted to its results. 
But there followed the decline that reduced whole of 
English higher education to sterility and torpor It would be 
interesting to know how the eighteenth century was able to build 
such remarkable standards of taste, of scholarship and of creative 
achievement upon such insecure educational foundations. It is 
possible that Mr. Hodgkin underestimates the influence which the 
decay of the schools had upon the universities, a decay that arose in 
large measure from a curriculum resolutely impervious to change 
He describes well the part which Queen’s played in the age whid 
followed of conscious educational enquiry and activity by the State, 
ind the immense improvements that resulted, particularly in the 
standards of tutorial work. Of the modern tutorial system at its 
in T. H. Grose) Mr. Hodgkin writes: “He did not dedicate 
himself to education like the Jesuits in order to carry on propaganda 
or a Church. His care was to guide his pupils through the diffi 
culties of early manhood, to help them to form their tastes in att 
und Kterature, to make them think and see that there were questions 
in philosophy worth asking and worth answering.” Here, one feels, 


the many 
almost the 


best 


3 the secret of the influence of our great schools and universities. 
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However dimly their lights may burn from time to time, their 
enduring tradition is one of great personal teaching. If that tradition 
could be spread and consolidated there would be fewer fears of a 
crisis in the universities * or in our education as a whole It is 
because Mr. Hodgkin makes this plain that many others will be 








grateful to him besides those of us who owe much to the Queen’s 
lege Eric JAMES 
»* . . . 
Victorian Failure 
lhis Was a Man. By Esme W i-Stratford Robert Hal 15s 
Ys score of achievement the Rey. and Hon. Edward Vesey 
Bligh, the subject of this ar d the author of the auto 
raphical | ‘ vould scarcely deserve to b« 
alled to pub ’ Be 1829 and educated at | ! 
i Oxtord ed cricket e univers nd for Kent t 
vears he Vas 1 ire Diy ‘ i Service ; hk toved with the idea 
standing for Parliament ; he took Holy Orders ; he was rector of 
R erhiel ‘ it vical Birling ; and when he was ftorty-s1x 
red into private life, serving as chairman of the local Benc!l 
Apa om rest in tra Low ( rch prophecy in the mattet 
Second ( S en \ itened by no intelle< 
pursuits, but he tricycled perilously round the countryside, was 
voted to Ss was Taya i s familv life, and was greatly 
ca “Crod « vy knows,” e¢ wrote an his private journal, “ what 
i « I have “we , 
Here, I suspect, is the key to the riddle of his grandson’s compila 
’ s book ri l can be as interesting and memorable 
success Given the circumstances of Edward Bligh’s ancestrv, 
period n which he lived, and s choice of a wife, failure would 
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some edifying death-beds. There was a project for revising th 
Prayer Book, for driving Ritualists out of the Church of England er 
for attracting Dissenters into it But the whole movement wa 
sabotaged by servant trouble. The staff at the vicarage objected 
to Miss Jary Che Birling Manor servants so far forgot their station 
is to indulge in lay preaching. Lord and Lady Abergavenny 
expressed disapproval ; and the great Birling Revival, vhich Was to 
have lit a lamp which would have illumined all England, fizzled or 
died. Lady Isabel inherited a fortune on the death of her parents 


ind th disheartene i reformer resigned his livin , and issumed the 
role of a benevolent country squire at Fatherwell Hall 

It is as much for its picture of a vanished way life—tife a 
the incomparably beautiful Cobham Hall and at 1 comparably 
hideous Eridge Castle—as for its analysis of individual failure tha 
this « antingly illustrated book will appeal to readers who delight 
in glimps sinister and otherwise, below the unruffled surface of 
the Victorian age RALPH ARNOLD 


The English-Speaking World 


The Historical Study of Anglo-American Democracy. By Roy | 


Nichols Cambridge University Press. 1s. 6d 
The Future of the English-Speaking World. By Harold Nicolsor 
Jackson, Glasgow. 2s. 6d 


In world politics today what is the most immediate, the most vital 
political issue ? The answer to this question reveals two schools 
of thought. One group answers unhesitatingly, Russia ; the other, 
no less promptly, the future of the United Kingdom, its Dominion 
and Empire To any member of the latter school, these lectures of 
Professor Roy F. Nichols, visiting Professor of American History 
at Cambridge, and of Mr. Harold Nicolson will be read with the 
respect that their authors’ reputation assures them and the interest 
that th writing deserves. If you hold the view that the UK 

the pivot or hinge on which the forces of civilisation—stretching 
from Alaska through Malaya to New Zealand—must swing, then 








follows it the power of this movement and its success in action 
ire directly dependent upon our economic and political vitality, ar 
upon the closest co-ordination of the material and political resourc 
~ the U.K. and America hat such a marriage of power 
vsical necessity, Mr, Nicolson emphasises ; that it possible 
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mp Until relatively recently it was p yelieved 
good democrats ” that most of the problems of the world could 
solved by f1 trade and freely elected assembli It was als 
believed that the Anglo-American type of government s in some 
sense both the natural and the inevitable pattern of government to 
which in the course of time all nations would conform. The history 


the ieth century has somewhat shaken these optimistic con- 
ctions, and the work of men like Professor Nicho drawing 


o the historical development of our institutions, as 














own ¥ curious and complex collection of factor jerlie the 
structure of our societies 
The fact is that both the United Kingdom and the | d States 
en blessed with good fortune, for our type 1 
an ily be developed unless three very rare condit 
The first is security from aggression ; the second, a iarge 
degree of social and economic homogeneity ; the third an agre 
» raise fundamental questions in political debate. Unt 
recently our geographical position ensured the first he rise of 
ip! m made the fulfilment of the second possib le its 
combined with a strong Puritan tradit sowed 
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nd condition exist The stresses 
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Gerald Webster 


‘Webster is a man of grit and a writer of integrity ...A 
story which begins with a boy struck down by infantile 
paralysis A fine, heroic and only too topical theme.’ 


GEORGE MALCOLM THOMSON, EVENING STANDARD, Ys 6d net 


ONE CMERICAN CHILD 
Mary Weston 


* This autobiography is unusual both in vivid lightness of 
'ts style and in its entire approach to childhood.” THE QUEEN. 
“Written obviously from the heart singularly poignant 
and revealing.” S. P. B. MAIS, OXFORD MAIL &s 6d net 


THE TWO EAGLES 
Rela Tiles 
A novel of the first World War in Albania. ‘ Warm- 


hearted and sharply descriptive a novel of men in a 

Situation rather than a novel of character, small, but near 

perfection within its bounds.” GEOFFREY GRIGSON, THE 

LISTENER, Ss 6d net 
* * * 


Although one critic described Miss Bonavia-Hunt as 
‘a quisling Janeite, Pemberley Shades is now 
in its 2nd impression and was thought by Miss E. Arnot 


Robertson an ‘almost perfect Jane Austen sequel.’ 


Of The Private Life of HMeten of Troy. 
by John Erskine, we need only quote George Malcolm 
Thomson, in the Evening Standard: *‘\t is enough to 
whisper that this fantasia on the Trojan story is once 
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f accept 


opinion which refuses to the unquestioned assumptions usar 


sere the foundation of our society and of our State 

One of these assumptions was that salvation was not to be attained 
world ; a second that the salvation of its members was not 

I concern itself As 





nething with which 
‘tferson said, the State has no right 
‘nce and God. The function of the State 
and individuals by reference to common 
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the State should directly 
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was to settle differences 
ind statute 
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yrovinece of central authority wa its power within 
e limits could safely be allowe In this manner a 
strong government was combined with a free society. But these 
1ods cannot be applied to moral issues about which people feel 
eply. Compromise ts impossi between what people think is 
u and wrong or good and evil, nor will any amount of parlia 
dissolve the dispute Thus the beliet 
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yt of the State, for it involves the government in just those 
ssues with which both in theory and practice it 1s IncOMpetent to 
j ind, in Lord Acton’s words the domain of conscience” is 
nger “ distinct from the domain of the State.” 
e American Civil War is an example of the kind of dispute 
s being referred to, and Profes Nichols’ comment on the 
litical history of the United States in the subsequent years ts 
xceedingly pertinent: “In order to avoid civil disorder, the political 
iders began to reorganise the two great parties into ons 
vould not fight on significa ssues, that would be 
12 ent on basic principles It is s reason, among others 
i existence of a strong Com st party makes it almos 
SSIDIC vork Parliame iry Ss ns, and it is also tor this 
reason at the less seriously Socialists tak eir Socialism (to extend 
Mr. F. A. Voigt’s definition of Socialism) the happier we shall be 
But while the modern tendency ts for governments to consider that 
r responsibility extends ov 1¢ Whole the lives of the cit 
>» whom they are responsible, a contrary tendency is apparent in 
eir practical authority The appearance iN eXxtra-constitutional 
ip, the trade unions, with a power so vast that only the govern 
t can rival it, has introduced an issue into politics that has not 











tle between Church and 


Nicolson nor Professor Nichols 





zrisen in so acute a form 
State. It is a pity that neither M 
touched on this urgent problem 
However we regard the difficult to see in 
direction the English-speaking world is going to move in developing 
its political practice to meet the stresses to which the pattern of 
modern life has given rise. In international relations the way, as 
Mr. Nicolson argues, is obvious. The co-ordination of English and 
American power is necessary. The only factor which prevents one 
adding that it is possible is the economic predicament of this island 
Our power was built upon our economic pre-eminence. On our 
continued economic vitality depends our ability to act as a catalyst 
round which a stable world can crystallise 
M. R. BonHaM Carter 
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The Impossible Shore. By Robert Kee. (Eyre and Spottiswoode Os 
Lord Highport Dropped at Dawn. By Rowland Winn. (Cas 7 Ss a 
Phe Greyhound in the Leash. By Joyce Horner. (Fabe: and Faber 
12s. 6d = 
A Certain Rich Man $y Vincent Sheean Cassell. 10s. 6d 
Odysseus and the Swine, and other stories. By Lion Fy uchtwange 
Hutchinson’s International Authors. 8s. 6d). = 


forthcoming symposium to enquire Where ara 
shall put forward confidently the name of Mc 
The Impossible Shore shows him to be fully equipped 
ind, what is even rarer, to have a knowledgs his own 
intentions Many a beginning novelist would be able to carry ow 
his intentions if he could make up his mind exactly what he wanted 
to do Uncertainty of greatest tault in the ¢ 
ind it comes usually from a dissonance between 


ind his unconscious mind. Mr. Kee js in 


IMPLICATED in a 
our novelists ?,” I 
Robert Kee 


precise 


intention is the 
temporary novel ; 


novelist § conscrous 





lappy case where the two chime together Wt sugges 
iat he was tully conscious of the implications of his story while he 
was writing perhaps not even afterwards, but that the two side; 


were working in harmony 





story itself is slight. At the end of the war 
Russians liberate the prisoners in a German prison 
Englishmen, the narrator, Clay, and an older officer, 








decide to escape from the subsequent chaos and 

m wav home They do not get far, but stay for 

1¢© home of a German and his daughter Friendly rel 
develop. Presently Clay begins to suspect that the girl and Rankin 
" n love. His feelings about this, his relations 1 couple of 


Russians, and his failure to save the lives of a batch wounded 
Germans, make up the rest of a short and deeply disturbing nove! 
What Mr. Kee savs in is all but unanswerable. Here is the 
failure of the sensitive, liberal human being, rendered powerless 
by a situation in which the fate of individual men or women seems 
not only insignificant, but irrelevant. A lorry-load of drunken Russian 
soldiers abduct a man for sport, and it is a toss-up whether they 
drop him out alive or dead. Helpless, bewildered, and homeless, 
yeople are sent here or there on the whim of badgered and irrespon- 


Tit 





: 
sible officials, whose appointment was as fortuitous as their decisions 
Life is at the mercy, not of blind chance, but of human forgetfulness 
and stupidity. Farmsteads peaceful or still with the hush of death, 
a lake that seemed full of healing silence and now turns devilish, 
a girl who snarls at a kind word, since the speaker is in the image 
of what has so impossibly ill-used her—Mr. Kee’s story is full of 
such ambushes, but the things he does not say, the incidents we 
do not stumble over, are more disturbing still. If you can face 
life as it is here unemphatically shown, you have little to fear. To 
say that this is the best novel I have read for a long time is faint 
Mr. Kee might become a great novelist ; he has all the signs 

The worst of work of this quality is that it ts unfair to It 
bedfellows. Mr. Rowland Winn stands up well in equipment, 
and he can vividly describe a scene, but in intention he goes to 
pieces. His book is not so much a work of art as a spree. Instead 
of deciding on a target, and concentrating his very considerable 
gifts on hitting it, he has a pot-shot at every sort of game he can 
raise, pheasants, rabbits, cats, mice, anything. Often he hits them; 
but a genuine talent is dissipated in this fable of Lord Highport 
The basic idea is amusing, and there are many 
Even the blurb- 
* An absorbing 


praise 


and his misfortunes. 
laughs and surprises, but the whole is incoherent. 
been baffled. He goes for it boldly: 


writer has 


and amusing mixture of fantasy and straight fiction, this book 
vill appeal to all those readers who are glad of an occasional 
take things too seriously.” We all know what 


invitation not to 
that means 

Miss Horner has a good idea, and works it out very 
Her Evelina is pictured first as a schoolgirl, then as she would have 
been had she married this, that or t’other man, and finally as 
married to nobody. To succeed with such an idea the novelist must 
a character who is herself, and who will 


nteiligenty. 


remain 





interesting if 








recognisably herself in the different environments. There are 
women so plastic, so completely identified with their husbands 
rests, that each will speedily become a different person according 





women are not interesting 


supposed partners, 


marries ; but such 
herself, not unaffected by her 

The Greyhound in the Leash is written irefully 
woman’s which a man can read with promt 


to whom she 
Evelina remains 
yet an individual. 
and honest! 
and pleasure 

As a novelist, Mr 
said this than I begin to wonder 


Vv. a book 
have no sooner 


Sheean is unsophisticated. I 
theme 


He has chosen $0 fruitful a 
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. we n the form below, end none can be accepted oO ; U_S.A. TT y e 
Solutions heel ag + gp a y wlll de gublished — = elle ; IHE nineteenth annual general meeting of Consolidated Tin Mines of 
The -T cm z 5 ry Burma, Limited, was held on October 12th at the offices, Alderman’s 
/ Pe a House, Bishopsgate, London, E C. 


Mr. W. J. C. Richards chairman of the company, presided. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, said 

The regrettable diminution in ore purchases is attributable to condi- 
tions in Burma which went from bad to worse. Ore stealing was rife 
and was scarcely concealed. As the Government of the Union of Burma 
vere unable to uphold the Jaw dacoity spread and increased in intensity 
with little risk to the perpetrators, As a consequence, operations at our 
large Hermingyi mine was spasmodic and unprofitable. Within a weck or 
two of making a determined attempt to enforce order at the mine and 
restore a sense of security in the labour force the manager was murdered. 
His predecessor was tied up, assaulted and robbed, and was fortunate 
not to lose his life. As outrages became more prevalent the number of 
skilled miners, especialiy Indians, grows less and the prospects of a com- 
plete breakdown of operations has never been far away. I regret to say 
that quite recently it occurred and at the present time our most produc- 
tive mine, Bwabin, as well as Hermingyi, are in the possession of the so- 
called Communists, who respect neither life nor property. Our staff is 
dispersed and we believe escaped serjous disaster. 

There have been recent announcements by the Premier and other 
leading Burmese Ministers of a modification of Government policy 
regarding nationalisation as set out in the Constitution, and broadly invit- 
ing foreign co-operation in the development of Burma. This important 
change has to be regarded seriously, but your directors consider it will 



























remain imprudent to spend further capital on re-equipment and develop- 
ment in Burma until law and order are firmly re-established Under 
normal circumstances this negative policy would be deprecated but we do 
ACROSS me not feel that the best interests of shareholders will be served by embarking 
1. “More har 1c might w upon capital projects under such conditions of insecurity. Until the 
= his perpetual desire. (¢ —— present or some other Government of Burma commands sufficient public 
pe ae eres support to govern by consent, or can rely on the fidelity of the Army to 
0. Fish and } ust not enable it to govern by force. no confidence can be felt in Burma. 
good fish Ps I visited our properties early this year, and I wish to record my appre- 
ry t % coals 2 ¢ 1. Urgency. (6.) ciation of the services of Mr. Roe and his staff and my admiration of their 
fai 2 ger 
I selapes - 22. Passenge 26 maybe ¢ tenacity in the face of danger and difficulty. I feel sure this is shared by 
< ? ‘ « ? } ’ 7 , 
Grace T ‘ i ni gs age MgB ti Oren members and I will convey your thanks to them. 
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—social reform conducted from the Ritz—a theme which makes 
the best of both worlds and is therefore likely to be very popular, 
seems the right word. Sutil, I will 


that insophisticated ” hardly 

keep it ; for this fable of a wealthy man who after the war interests 
himself in his own property in Harlem, at intervals of love affairs 
against a luxurious background, combines the gawky charm and 


naiveté of an adolescent with his occasional flashes of knowingness 
Sheean contuses 


intuition. The writing, too, is patchy. Mz: 
“affront” with “confront.” And there are things like this: 

She sank into some region where there was no language. Darl 
night, soft enduring night, oh velvet shadow, there, there while the 
sunlight streamed into the room and a bell rang from the church 
on the corner ; what was sleeping and what w waking now ?” 


There is honesty of purpose behind the book, but I will stick to my 
first adjective. 

fter reading several of the pieces in Odysseus and the Swine, 
I was about to report sadly that the author of Jez Siss and The Ugly 
Duchess was not a short story writer, when I read a preliminary 
note in which Dr. Feuchtwanger severely informs us that these are 
not “short stories in the Anglo-Saxon sense according to 
Henry James, eminent American author of Continental short stories.” 
Ir is not for me to contradict him, The pieces exhibit various 
felicities, and the title story is written with authority—it contains, 
in Elpenor’s remonstrance, a curious echo from Oscar Wilde—but 
the short story, and I 
of Nero, for instance, 

L. A. G. STRONG 


they do not conform to our insular idea of 
doubt if one or two of them, The Death 
fic into the short story category anywhere 


SHORTER NOTICE 


A Quest of Ladies: The Story of a Warwickshire School. By 
Phyllis D. Hicks. (8s. 

Tuts book (obtainable from Messrs. Frank Juckes, 8-9, St. Mary’s 
Row, Birmingham) traces the history of the Byerley family, cousins 
of the Wedgwoods. It was a vast family—of five sons and eight 
daughters—and suffered from the casual business methods of the 
father (who helped to manage and mismanage the Wedgwood busi- 
ness) so that those daughters who were capable, not being ill or 
married, for many years kept a school in the Warwick district. The 
school was attended by the future Mrs. Gaskell, Elizabeth Stevenson, 
und other girls who were to become fairly distinguished ; and the 
Byerley sisters themselves had literary leanings and two of them 
published minor works. Miss Hicks records in detail the family life 
and connections, though the school itself seems elusive, always in 
the background but clearly pictured. The book will be most 
interesting to residents in the Warwick neighbourhood, but has a 
good deal of information for the social historian. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


At last the possibility of an early 
shadow across the stock markets. Gilt-edged have fallen sharp! 
industrial Ordinary have staged a modest and cautioy 
and there has been some buying of iron and steel share; 
stage it would be foolish to read very much wos 
movements. The fall in gilt-edged stocks fo 
attributable at much to vague ail 
of higher interest rates—and the obvicus inadequacy of nes 
Savings—as to the prospect of an early election. How sensitiy 
this section of the market has now become mav be judged from the 
fact that only a moderate volume of selling this week has wiped 
out the whole of the gains since September 21st. So far as industrial 
equities are concerned, the rally has been due mainly to re-purchases 
by “bears.” I do not look for any sustained investment support 
just yet. The merits of iron and steel shares, still quoted wel 
below the proposed take-over. prices, have already been emphasised 
I still regard these shares as good value whichever way 


election has begun to cast its 
* ij 


shares 
recovery , 
At this early 
those tentative 


example, is probably least as 


here. 
the election goes. 


STEEL BONUS 
Investors are by now well aware that scrip bonuses which merely 
Ordinary capital of the company produce very litre 
effect on Stock Exchange prices. It is logical that they should not. 
since the capitalisation of reserves for the purpose of increasing 
the Ordinary shareholders’ nominal stake in equity really add 
nothing to share values. It is altogether different when a scrip 
bonus takes the form of an allotment of shares, In 
such instances, the bonus has a real value, in that it is part of a 
re-capitalisation of the company. The Ordinary shareholder gets 
an increased stake in the company in the form of Preference shares 
which, if he so minded, he can dispose of for cash in the market 
Alternatively, if he retains the bonus Preference shares, he stand 
to receive an addition to his annual dividend income 

The directors of the Pressed Stee] Company have announced this 
week a scrip bonus plan of the kind which investors like. Ip 
addition to distributing a 100 per cent. bonus in Ordinary share; 
they are allotting §s. nominal of Second Preference shares to the 
holder of every §s. nominal of Ordinary capital. There can kk 
little doubt that when market dealings start in the new Preference; 
they will command at least their par value, so that, in effect, the 
Ordinary shareholders are being given a present of §s. in cash 
This explains why the market effect of the bonus plan has been to 
cause a rise from 29s, to 31s. 3d. in Pressed Steel §s. units. If one 
deducts §s. as the value of the bonus Preference shares, the 
resultant 26s. 3d. looks a reasonable valuation for a share on which 
a 30 per cent. dividend is being paid out of earnings of well over 
100 per cent. 


PRESSED 


water the 


Preference 


A LOW-PRICED INDUSTRIAL 


As I have often pointed out in recent weeks, opportunities arise 
in present market conditions of buying shares on attractive terms 
when a company is in the process of making a new issue of capital 
What happens, especially where the issue is a heavy one relative t 
the company’s existing capital, is that the market price is adjusted 
sharply downwards, so that even allowing for the value of the 
“rights ” the new issue brings about a fall in the market, which | 
unwarranted by the general trading prospects of the company 
A case in point is afforded by Fairbairn Lawson Combe Barbout 
the Leeds firm of textile engineers, who are making a new issue 
of 1s. Ordinary shares at par to the existing Ordinary shareholders, 
in the proportion of one new share for every share at present held 
Earlier this vear, before this financing operation was announced 
the 1s. Ordinaries were quoted in the market as high as §s. 6d 
A proportionate adjustment to the new isSue terms would have 
brought them down to around 3s. 6d. but they are, in fact, quotes 
at 2s. 6d. 

A market has now been started in the new shares around 1s. 6d 
premium. This means that a buyer pays Is. 6d. and also accepts the 
liability to put up the 1s. call, which will bring up the total purchase 
price to 2s. 6d. No transfer stamp is payable, since the shares afe 
being dealt in in the form of allotment letters. In a circulat 
announcing this financing the directors forecast that in the absence 
of unforeseen circumstances they should be in a position ™ 
recommend a dividend of not less than 25 per cent. on the increased 
Ordinary share capital for the year which ends on March 31, 1950 
On this basis the ts. shares at 2s. 6d. are offering the generous 
return of 


IO per cent. 








